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THE SONG OF NOVEMBER. 
I 





Alone, alone, through cold and plashy fields, 
Weeping where none ask why; with soft concer, 
Moaning with sadness which no pi'y shields, 
And feeling love that never knows return, 
I chant my song, and feather still the sheaves 
Of Winter's arrows with my withered leaves, 
Lone, withered leaves! 
The song, alas! a mournful dirge must be, 
Whose solemn burden is an elegy, 
Leaves ! withered leaves ! 
II. 
Gone are the roses from the cottage walls, & 
Gone are the wild flowers from the rural way, 
Gone fruit and perfume, gone the sun that calls 
The whispering coppice to their peeping play : 
My merry brothers, aud my sisters fair, 
Have only left me dreary fog to wear, 
And withered leaves. 
The robe I don—sad Melancholy’s child— 
Hung with the berries of the night-shade wild, 
And withered leaves. 
IIT. 
In vain the gentle stock-dove comes to me, 
In vain the buck and roe may wind my horn, 
In vain the robin greets me cheerfully, 
In vain I wake to life the buried corn ; 
The royston crow, decked in his plumage drear, 
Wheels round the couch of the bed-ridden Year : 
And withered leaves, 
Borne on the eddies of the mourning wind, 
Depress the spirits of all human kind ; 
Those withered leaves ! 
iv. 
Yea; such men are: ’tis but a little while 
Since these now blooming were but babies small ; 
And those then men, with haughty form and smile, 
Are now all borne to earth, strength, pride, and all! 
I, sad November, recollect them well 
As buds—as blossoms—fruit :—and when they fell, 
Poor withered leaves ! 
The living multitude danced careless by, 
And left them rotting where they rotting lie ; 
Lone, withered leaves ! 


THE BRIGHT ONES OF EARTH. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 
The Bright Ones of Earth who have passed from our sight, 
To dwell in a region of glory and light, 
How soothing and welcome their memory seems 
In our walks anf our converse, our thoughts and our dreame ! 
From their home in the skies they impart a soft spell 
To the scenes where Love pictures them truly and well, | 
And holiness rests on the board and the hearth, 





Once gladdened and blessed by the Bright Ones of Earth. i 
But O! with affliction unmixed we deplore | 
The Bright Ones who shine on our presence no more :-— 

The living—who won by their genius and grace | 


In the hearts of the good an unmerited place ; 
Now, made by conviction unwillingly wise, 
The veil of enchantment is rent from our eyes : 
Alas! for our visions of truth and of worth, 


Alas! for the fall of the Bright Ones of Earth. 


They are gone, in the radiance of beauty and mind, 
And have left dark distrust and suspicion behind, 
Their names are repeated with censure severe, 

Save that sometimes the utterance dies in a tear ; 

O! gently and kindly their image recall,— 

But not when the banquet is spread in the hall, 

And the harp of the minstrel is wakened to mirth,— 
Let us think of the erring and Bright Ones of Earth. 


When silence is reigning below and above, 

Let us ask of a God of compassion and love, 

The faulty to pardon, the gifted to win 

By the Spirit's pure powét from the bondage of sin: 

They were wont in our hours of rejoicing to share, 

Let us name them henceforth in the still hour of prayer ; 
And the hope, the loved hope in our thoughts may have birth, 
That yet there is peace for the Bright Ones of Earth. 


NEWS FROM CHINA. 
BY T. HOOD. 

In tne absence of direct advices or official despatches from the Far East, the 
following Correspondence may possess some interest for the Public ; and espe- 
eially for such persons as have fathers, husbands, sons, brothers, or cousins at- 
tached to the Chinese Expedition. Of the genuineness of the letters there can 
be no doubt : the parties are all known to us, and if necessary, we could swear 
to the handwriting. But the internal evidence will satisfy any competent 
judge who knows any thing, by books or travel, of the Celestial Empire. No 
corrections have been attempted, whether in style or in the orthography (for 
example, Morfius for Morpheus, and Romus for Remus, in No. II.), and the 
only suppressions are of real names, and a few domestic particulars too private 
for the public. 

No. I.—To Mr. Abel Dottin, Grocer, Manchester 

Dear Brother,—In spite of differings and I must say hashness on some points 
you will be delighted to hear I have at last got aletter from dear Gus. How it 
came | do not quite know, but a most gratifying one to maternal feelings and | 
should hope to others,however some peoples prognostifications are proved to be in 
the wrong. But I am not going to triumph over any ove,tho if I did motherly joy 
might be my excuse, for her pride will rise up when a beloved son turns out such 
as to justify my fondest hopes and do honour to her system of bringing up. That 
repays for all. Nobody knows the sacrifices |] have gone thro for his sake, indeed 
such as nothing would reconcile to, except the reflection it was all for his dear 
welfare, whatever others might think to the contrary. Ihave pinched myself 
a many ways both inside and out, and even more than prudence or health dic- 
tated, or even keeping up appearances, but a mother like a pelican of the wil- 
derness will go shabby genteel or any thing for abeloved child. For of course 

4is outfitting came very heavy, and | had to part withthe Japan buffet and all 
my beautiful oid chaney to make him fit for the Celestial Empire. Not 








to name all bis little desideratums which at such a time I could not grudge or | 


refuse anything he set his heart on to an only departing son for a foreign 

land. As is more than some people perhaps will sympathise with, but uncles 

an’t mothers. Indeed his goold watch and other nicknacks ran rather over 

than under your kind thirty pound. Then what with bullock trunks and regi- 

mentals aud other items besides chains and trinkets to barter with the natives, 

came to a pretty penny, so as obliged me to sell out of my long annuities and 

has sadly scrimped a narrow income. However I am now repaid for all my | 
efforts and privations, and only my due and a proper reward for my own saga- 
city and foresight in putting my dear Gus in a line of life adapted to his uncom- | 
mon cleverness. Some people | know thought otherwise, but in common jus- | 
tice ought to acknowledge I always predicted my son would be a shining cha- | 
racter. Those were my very words, and they have literally come as true as if 
I had been a fortune-telling gipsy. So much for cultivating genius, and which 
you'll excuse my saying, the mother it springs from must naturally know more 
about than even the best of uncles. Indeed you know yourself, to be candid, 
I alway said he was a genius out of the common way, and was the first to put 
it into his head. And now I have reason to be thankful that I never thwarted 
him, as some people wished, but always let him have his own way in every 
thing, and the consequence is, instead of his being a plodding tradesman, or a 
low mechanick, my Augustus has distinguished himself as a shining character, 
and for what we know may be at this very moment a colonel, a general, or a 
plenipenitentiary. Every bodies nevies do not get up to that! As for him- 
self, poor fellow, whatever other people may have said or done agin him, it is 
plain he harbours no malice or anymosity, or he wouldn’t joke so good-humour- 
ed about your pigtail. But he always was of a forgiving disposition, bless 
him, and a generous nature besides, and no doubt when he comes back will 

bring heaps of foreign presents for all his friends and relatives. For my own 
pirt [ seem to see the house turned into a perfect British Museum, what with 
great porcelain jars,and little tiny shoes,and bows and arrows,and the frightfullest 
staring idols. And the Chinese make the most beautiful carved ivory fans. So 
I need not grudge that Japan buffet and the old chiney,—and instead of going 
shabbly genteel, who knows but [ may some day go to routes and parties, in @ 
rich filial silk, and be fetched heme with a splendid illuminated lantern? But 
those are pictures some people won't or can’t enter into, so [ say nomore. But 
it stands to reason one’s sister must surely reflect more credit on him pro- 
perly consulting appearances according to her rank in life, and handsomely 
dressed and set off as if she had just walked out of the Book of Beauty, than 
if she had just come out of Mrs. Rundle’s Domestic Cookery —which is too 
often the case. 

I enclose dear Gussy’s letter of which I hope you will take religious eare of, 
and not file it into holes like a common trumpery business letter as some. in 
trade are too apt. Some sentences read oddish, but you must not be set agin 
it by his style, which to be sure ought not to be exactly like other people's who 
have no shining parts. At any rate, it shows uncommon cleverness and a good 
heart. I don’t mind owning I enjoyed a good cry over those infantile Chi- 
nese fondlings, and then that savage beast! But some people are of more 
untender natures, not having any family of their own. How would you 
like your Gus if you had one to be shot and peppered at by a set of long pig- 
tailed savages, contrary to all laws human and divine, as if he was no be ter 
than a preserved pheasant or a poached hare? I do hope the wretches will be 
well civilized for it wi-ha broadside! But what can one expect from such 
wicked heathens? I only hope he wont be tempted ashore among them, but 
he’s very ventursome, for if they once catch my dear Gus near any of their 
nasty Joss houses they idolize him as sure as fate! 

A full sheet compels me to conclude with my love—with which your 
nevy if he was here would unite—but alas there’s oceans between. Lord 
preserve him from that and all other perils by sea and land, not forgetting 
the barbarous inhabitants of China and Tartarus! With which I remain, dear 
Brother, Your affectionate Sister, 


| 


Jemima Bunce. 
No. II. 

Dear Mother,—Since my last fromthe Cape,* I suppose you have been 
in a regular slow fever of maternal solicitude to hear of my arrival among 
the Mandarins—enquiring at every Tea Warehouse and Crockery shop 
whether they have heard any thing from Canton, and expeceing tweive gene- 
ral posts a day, and twenty particular ones with a letter from ‘‘ my son in 
China.” 

Well, here it is at last, warranted oriental, and if it don’t go thro’ the parish 
like the Asiatic Cholera I know nothing about letters from sons in foreigu parts. 
Of course Mrs. Dewdny will have the first reading of it and Mrs. Spoon- 
er the last, as she always has of her own novelties inher Circulating Li- 
brary. I think I see her with her hands flapping up and down, and hear her 
clucking with her tongue and saying, 

* Well—dear me—I never! ‘To think of Mister Gustavus being where 
all the tea comes from -By the by, Mrs. B., you don’t want any real 
Howqua !—and the ladies can’t walk for their little shoes—Captain Pid- 
dings you know—weell, I'll order Lord Jocelyn—in catty packages, you see, 
ma’am—for the Library—and so Mister Gustavus really is at Kang Tong— 
did you ever read Letters from the Dead to the Living—well I never !—dear 
me !” 

However, here I am—knocking about in the Chinese waters, not black nor 
green though, as Mrs. Spooner would suppose, but decidedly yellow. Just 
fancy an ocean of pea-soup, such as you used to make at home and then talk 
of throwing it over the house,—quite as thick and of the same colour, with lots 
of weeds floating about in it like the mint, but whole instead of crambled— 
in short, so like the real thing that I was spoon enough to taste it ; and really 
it might pass for work-house pea-soup, only salted with rather a heavy 
hand. 

Well, after soup, fish, and what do you think of square miles of it, as we 
neared the land,—whole shoals, big and little, from sprats up to porpuses,with 
strange sorts never seen before, all floating on the surface belly upwards, just 
like old Parkington’s carp when somebody had hocussed them with Coculus 
Indicus. 

However this time it was that old buffer Commissioner Lin who had poisoned 
all the finny and scaly tribes by throwing such lots of opium into the river at 
Canton. Even the gulls were atfected by it, from feeding on the small fry, and 
sat rocking on the waves deadasleep. Sothe drug really must be as diliterious 
as the Quakers said it is—even if we had not come across amore striking proof 
of it, namely a man of war’s launch with a middy and twelve hands in her, all 
as fast as tops and as hard to be waked up as Dr. Watts’s sluggard. Luckily 
there was oceans of cold pig at hand, and didn’t we give it them, as Dibdin 
says, with the gravy, which at last brought them to their senses, when it ap- 
peared that hearing so much talk about opium, and finding a package of it 
adrift, they had chawed a little out of curiosity, which being an overdose had 
sent them all into the Jand of Nod. On comparing notes they had been drift- 
ing about three whole days and nights in the arms of Mortius. We got some 
capital yarns out of them, telling their dreams, turn and turn about, and the 
middy's was, that he had been down 1n Bedfordshire a week of wet Sundays, 
and dozing all the time as fast as a church in the family pew. 





| Six or seven more which they had picked up in their passage. 





Poor fellows ! it was lucky we picked them up, before falling into the power 
of the pigtails instead of the ninetails—for they had two dozen a piece on re- 
joining their ship, but one of them an old deep file took another dose of the 
opium beforehand, and so was flogged in his sleep, they say, without feeling it, | 
which if true, beats somambulisin by long chalks. 

Well, the next morning the watch reported that the ship was surrounded 
with floating spars and timbers, some being black and charred, from which we 
concluded either that some ship had been accidentally burnt and blown up or 


| very just and legitimate business, and even of a friendly character. 














else that hostilities had begun with the Chinese, and which proved to be the 
fact. One of our gun-brigs had had a brush the day before with a fleet of 
mandarin boats, and of course beat them into fits in no time ; but with conse- 
uences rather inconvenient to the winners. You know we have in the river 
hames a floating Chapel and a floating Infirmary but what do yo» think of = 
floating Foundling Hospital ? oe ' i 

However it’s fact: and here’s the way of it, up and down. The Chmese 
towns are very papelous so much so that there isn’t room for half the inhabi- 
tants on dry land, and accordingly hundreds and thousands of families live, 
where you wouldn't, namely on the water, in regular swimming houses, with 
no ground floors. This arrangement of course prevents the a generation 
from playing as ours does about the streets, so they play about the deck instead, 
which being wet and slippery it often happens that some of them, i 
what you call the little toddles, plumb overboard, and would be drowned but 
for a great empty calibash that their mothers tie to their backs, and which act- 
ing like a cork jacket keeps the dear little ducklings afloat, till their industrious 
parents are at leisure to Nraul them out with a long boat hook. An operation 
they never hurry themselves about knowing the darlings are perfectly safe, as 
well as doing their on washing, while the young uns from the same sense of 
security are far from particular about their footing, but drop in and float about 
as if they were paid for doing it, like the aquatic actors at Sadler’s Wells. 

Well, you see when the mandarin boats bore down on the gun-brig she be- 
gan to fire away like blazes, right and left, and one or two of the random balls 
falling among the floating houses, the proprietors considered it as a notice to 
quityand away they went helter skelter—sove gui peu, which is the French for 
devil take the hindermost, some up the river and some into the canals,—whole 
Water Lanes and River Terraces moving off in double quick, with such scream— 
ing and howling, they say, as never was heard. In such a skurry the juveniles 
got kwocked overboard, poor things, like fun, some of the unpleasant or snub- 
bed children in large families perhaps getting a kick on purpose, however im 
they went, plump alter plump, like frogs, frightened into a pond,—the brig all 
the while kicking mp a regular smother, and chattering away like thunder as 
long as she could an answer, and rather longer. At last she stopped firing, 
and the smoke clearing off lo and behold there was not a mandarin boat im 
sight—the swimming town had gone into the country, and all round the ship 
the sea was alive with little Chineses brought down by the ebb tide, all float~ 
ing about with their life-preservers, and screaming like sea gulls for their ab- 
sent fathers and mothers, ; 

As common humanity required they were all picked up and taken aboard the 
brig, one hundred and sixty four in all, from a year upwards, and after a little 
warm grog apiece which some took naturally and others quite the reverse, the 
captain ven? them all off in the gig and the cutter, with a white ensign to each 
boat Nut that the Chinese would mind firing on.a flag of truce, which they 
did so unmescifully that the officers in charge out of humanity gave orders to 
pull round, and brought all the little innocents aboard again, as well as some 
Weill, when 
Captain saw them all come back on his hands, he looked at them they say, 
like an ogre, for he thought the barbariars had contrived it on purpose, to pre- 
vent his fighting his ship, and he swore, so soon as the flood made, he would 
heave the brats overboard every cherub, and let them tide back again. But 
when the time come, being a family man himself, his heart always misgave,— 
so the children remained aboard,—and there was Her Majesty’s gunbrig the 
turned into a regular Foundling Hospital. 

By good luck our commander took me with him on a visit to the brig, and 
sure enough she was literally swarming with little flat-faced Chinese, some put 
to bed 3 and 4 in a hammock, and the rest sprawling about the decks, each 
looked after by a strapping he-nursemaid six foot high,—the carpenter's nurse- 
ling excepted, which being called off to a job he had tied by the leg to a ring 
bolt. And oh thinks I if my dear motherly mother, could but see the boat- 
swain !—a great red-faced monster and almost as hairy as the beast that suck- 
led Romulus and Romus, a sitting on a carronade, with a brown foundling on 
each knee, one getting up a squall and the other sick, from being tried with a 
soft quid of tobacco, because it couldn’t manage hard biscuit! And then the 
noise !—for at least half of the children were screeching like parakeets, I 
don’t think for want of toys for one had a marlinspike, and another the tar- 
brush, and another an old swab, but by degrees the whole kit of innocents on 
deck had set up their pipes as if King Herod had got among them—and no- 
body knew why. Some thought it was at the black cook, and others said the 
Newfoundland Dog—however the secret came out at last. 

‘* Forward there !” sings out the first leftenant, ‘ what is that noise ?” 

* Why then, if you please sir,” says the coxon, “it’s all along of the ship’s 
monkey. He’s got so infarnal jealous of our nussin and fondlin the Chinee 
babbies that he’s crept round on the sly and give ’em all a bite a piece !” 

What became of the interesting Foundlings afterwards, 1 don't know to a 
certainty, our ship being ordered off the same day to proceed up the river ; 
but somebody said, that the captain exchanged the whole boiling for the New- 
foundland dog, which had somehow been inveigled on shore by the Chinese. 

As yet our ship had never fired a gun except by way of salute. In going 
up the river, a few shot had been aimed at us which our commander wouldn’t 
condescend to answer. Our fellows have indeed the greatest contempt for the 
Chinese batteries which they call their piany forts. At last we got liberty to 
return their compliments, and I determined to have ashy at the pigtails, so I 
had a gun run out forward, took aim at a Joss house, and fired it off with my 
own hand,—bang! whiz! and away flew the ball howling through the air. 
Where it went or what mischief it did I have no notion; but after watehing 
a minute the captain sings out, 

** Who laid that gun ?” 

“T did, sir,” was my reply. 

‘Mr. Budge,” says he, *‘ you will be a shining character.” 

‘“*T hope, sir, I shall.” 

None of us have yet been allowed to land, but we hope soon to have a spree om 
shore. Some of the fellowsinthe gun-brig have been into the country and 
had a furious lark. Such cockshying at the Chinajars! Such chevying after 
the natives for their tails! and finishing off with a row in a Joss house, which 
they set fire to, after dragging out the Idol, a regular old Guy, and ronning 
him up, Jack Ketch fashion, to the bough of atree. If that does not convert 
the pagans! don't know what will! 

Some day I suppose it will be our turn to have a set-to with the war junks, 
or an army battle ashore, in which case unless he gets knocked into the ‘liger’s 
Mouth, or is chopped in two by a two-handed sword, or has a wriggle like am 
eel, or an ugly sort of three-pronged spear, there is a chance of Mr. Gustavus 
covering himself with glory, as well as coming in for part of the swag. One 
of the middies of the gun-brig told me, that he had for bis own share fourteen 
tails, three pair of chopsticks, a beautiful ivory fan, carved as delicate as Bras- 
sels lace, two rattan shields, a fighting quail, three old women’s shoes, a state 
parasol, and a superb lantern! No bad lot, and says you would'’nt the Jan- 
tern look well in our passage at home, I should say Hall, and lighted up with 
gas. 

” In the mean time our jacks and jollies are full of the best spirit, and only _ 
want achance to slaughter the Chinamen like pigs. And sarve *em right, 
they say, for calling Her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria a Barbarian Eye— 
besides which, they have a notion of their own, that the waris intended to 
force the Chinese to smoke and chew "backy instead of opium, and therefore a 
Be that 
it’s a very good game 








as it may the natives do not seem to relish the sport. 
as the hoop said to the stick, only I get all the licks. 
__But it is time to belay. ‘Tell uncle Abel, with my duty to him, be may cus 
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off his queue as soon as he likes, for I'll send him one, six times as thick, and 
twelve times as long, if | kill a mandarin on purpose. Likewise a Swan-pan, 
being quite in his line. Cousin Rouzel may depend ona Tung-/o to charm his 
bees with ; and Susan shall have a pair of ladies’ shoes almost too small for this 
world. As for yourself you would not object I dare say to a Pow-kwa—some 
of the swell mandarins by the way are first chop dandies, with splendid satin 
pelisses and silk petticoats thet would make up easily into gowns—a Chin-tow 
of course. and maybe you would like a Kang. You have only to say which 
you prefer, and it shall come by the first ship and no mistake. I should like to 
see you ina Kew! 

With love and duty to yourself, and remembrances to all triends and rela- 
tives, lam, dear Mother, your affectionate Son, 

Aveustus Bunce. 

P. S. Since the above a native-boat has come alongside and I’ve done a lit- 
tle barter. One of my rings fora fishing cormorant, and the amethyst brooch 
for a regular game cricket. ; 


No. I1.—To Mrs. Budge, Wisbech. 

Dear Sister,—This is to aenollige your faver of the 13th currant includin 
one from my Nevy. And am sorry to observe he have put no Date to it which 
is neglectin what I cail one of the three correspondin W’'s,—namely When 
Where and What. 

As for you and me difering its what we always did and always shall do like 
the 2 sides of an Account. Becos why whatever you place to Credit on one 
Side I set down Per Contra. For exampel what you call propper sperit | call 
impudence and what you considder generosity | consider extravigance. Thats 
how we don’t ballance. Time will show whose Itums was the correctest, 
yours or Some Peoples, a Firm I Know as well as if their Names & Address- 
es was in the Directory & not many doors off from my own. But its early days 
to say Im io Profit afore knowing more of the returns And for all that apears 
as yet you may have a bad Speck in your Sun. 

As such I am sorry to hear of your Sellin out Stock & narrowin your Incum, 
pa'tickly as it was under 150 afore, & so no savin as tothe Tax. Also your 
pinchin Yourself in Your vittles, & in course narrowin your Figger, in that way 
too, which is more then | would for any dear Gus in the world. But as you 
say [ cant feel like a Mutber & am glad Icant. I am neatherso soft in the 
Hed nor so tender brested, like the Pellican you rite of & which | take it must 
be some sort of forin Goose, to go Shylockin a pound of flesh from my own bu- 
zum to satisfy extravigent bills Aud that such is the case is proved by vour 
own Entries as to uniforms and trinkits and so forth, whereby my thirty Pound 
have gone it appears for Dux and Drakes instead of buying his Sextons and4 
Sgevadrons and nortical Instruments. What bisness has a yung fellow jist 
startin in life with little desideratums? There was no such things in my time 
—no nor bullocks trunks nayther, ony elefants. So in course thats a sham en- 
try. Praps insted ofa goold snuff box to match his repeter Or praps fora dan- 
difide sute of Close, to wear turn about with his uniform, for the last time I had 
the pleasure, my Nevy reminded me a good deal of a Monky. Which reminds 
me if you want his picter in his absence, there’s the very moral of him, in old 
Snuitch’s the tailer’s winder, drawn and cullered at full lenth, as a sample of the 
last ally mode. I mean the one a switching a little refined lickerish boot, as no 
man with a grate Toe could get his foot into. He's the very immage! Now 
in my yunger days a respectabel yuth was content with a decent coat and hat, 
and provided he dould go into church with a clean shirt, well blackt Boots. 
and a pair of unholy gloves. But them was plain Johns, not dear Gusses. As 
to his goold Watch its like his impudence when his Uncle have gone thro life 
with a Pinch back—and whats more never had a Watch at all till five an twen- 
ty. The Cock was my Crownometer. Four in summer and six in winter from 
years end to years end. But I supose erly risin was none of my Nevy's hab- 
bits and till 12 cr 1 he would have been letting himself down by getting up 
The later the genteeler,—and I have herd of one fashionable riligius lady in 
Lonnon who always got up singing the Evening Hymn. However thats your 
way of bringin up, namely to give a sun his own way in every thing, which be- 
ing a very take it esy stile of edicating to my mind hardly justifies a Parent in 
draggin of it so much as she doin your letter. It would have been better 
praps to have thwarted alittle more, for all his lively parts. My flebit Horse 
in the Spring cart is much such a Genus, with a remarkable tallent for Kickin, 
and not unciever at backin, and an uncommon quickness at running away. But 
I dout give him his Hed for all that. He would soon be distributing orders at 
rong docrs if I did. Butsays you dear Gus isn’t ment for a plodding trades- 
man. He’sto be a shining caracter, as to which it seam to me, from the let- 
ter, my Nevy’s cannon bullet went nowheres watever, and the Captain only 
intended to say he'd be such a shining caracter as a mackrel, when its good for 
mothing. 

As w his Corrispondance, not having your advantige of a bording Skool edi- 
cation, I am no judge of stiles, how genuses ort to rite or not, but it do seem 
to me, from my own pickings up about the streets that he have much the same 
flashes of Fancy asthe littel dirty ragged genuses that inguire arter perfectly 
strange gentelmens muthers, and if so be they have parted with their mangles. 
Still to give the Devil his do, as the saying is, there is parts of his letter not so 
much amiss. The Yellow See reads almost like filosofy—and the Opium 
bisness sounds correct, and so does the Chiney Orfins, tho I can’t weep over 
them being as you say a Batcheler, and therefore all the children I havent got 
are to be chuckt in my teeth. The same, of your own picter of yourself, 
which not being a Female, I cant fancy myself into, any more then you can 
into my inwizible green and drab shorts. All I can say isI hope | may live to 
see it, Lantern and all, and dear Gus a ridin arter you on an Elefant, like a 
nabob, or a Mandarin, which reminds of his libberty taken with mytie. As to 
cutting it off praps I may, fo leave as a legacy. Inthe mean while he may 
keep his Shan Pan to fry his own fish in. If he had been reely solicitus to 
please, a pair of them noddin figures, such as stands in some grocer’s shop 
winders, would have been a more likely and nateral present. 

I think now [ have answered every pint in your favor: and have only one 
thing to add namely trade is dredful flat, and money uncommon scarse and 
tite every where, which | mention in case that you or my nevy may not look to 
me for the needful in any dilemmy as is far from unprobable. I have no more 
thirty pounds to give away : aud as to lendin on lone, of course it will be ex- 
pected without sekurity from a Nateral Unkle, whereas the Unnateral ones al- 
ways get something or other if its ony a flat irun for their advances. 

With which I remane Dear Sister Your loving Bruther 

Manchester, October the 26th, 1842. Ave. Dortin. 
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CHAPTER LI.—A MISHAP. 





If I began my career as a soldier at one of the gloomiest periods of our pe- 
ninsular struggle, | certainly was soon destined to witness one of the most | 
brilliant achievements of our arms in the opening of the campaign of 1813. 

On the 22nd of May the march began—that forward movement, for the hour 
of whose coming many heart had throbbed, and many a bosom beat high. From | 
Ciudad Rodrigo to the frontier our way led through the scenes of former glo- | 
ry ; and if the veterans of the army exulted at once again beholding the bat- | 
tle-fields where victory had crowned their arms, the new soldiers glowed with | 
ambition to emulate their fame. As for mysclf, short as the period had been 
since | quitted England, I felt that my character had undergone a very great | 
change : the wandering fancies of the boy had sobered down into the more 
fixed, determined passions of the man. The more I thought of the inglorious 
indolence of my former life, the stronger was now my desire to deserve a high- 
©f reputation than that of a mere lounger about a court—the military accompa- 
niment of a pageant. Happily for me, I knew not at the time how few op- 

rtunities for distinction are afforded by the humble position of a subaliern— 

ow seldom occasions arise where, amidst the mass around him, his name can 
win praise or honour. I knew not this; and my reverie by day, my dream by | 
night, presented but one image—that of some bold, successful deed, by which 
I should be honourably known and proudly mentioned ; or my death be that of 
a brave sold er in the field of glory. 

It may be remembered by my reader, that in the celebrated march by which 
Wellington opened that campaign—whose result was the expulsion of the 
French armies from the Peninsula—the British left, under the command of 
Graham, was always in advance of the main body ; their route traversed the 
wild and dreary passes of the Tras-os-Montes, a vast expanse of country, with 
scarcely a road to be met with, and but few inhabitants; the solitary glens and 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


gioomy valleys whose echoes had waked to no other sounds save those of the | 
wild heron or the eagle, were now to resound with the thundering roll of artil- | left my mind ; I knew I could calculate on the speed of my horse: | had had 
lery waggons, the clanking crash of cavalry columns, or the monotonous din of | 
the infantry battalions, as from sun-rise to sun-set they poured along—now sca- 

ling the rugged height of some bold mountain ; now disappearing among the 
| and yet poignant as this feeling was—shall I confess it!—it was inferior in 


wooded depths of some dark ravine. 

Owing to a temporary appointment on tke staff, I was continually passing and 
repassing between this portion of the army and the force under the immediate 
command of Lord Wellington. Starting at day-break, I have set off alone 
through these wild untravelled tracts, where mountains rose in solemn gran- 
deur, their dark sides wooded with the gloomy cork-tree, or rent by some his- 
sing torrent, whose splash was the only sound that broke the universal silence 
—now dashing on with speed across the grassy plain—now toiling along on | 
foot, the bridle on my arm—TI have seen the sun go down and never heard a 
human voice, nor seen the footsteps of afellow-man; and yet, what charms 


ad those lonely hours for me, and what a crowd of blissful thoughts and hap- | that night—I remember it still like a thing of yesterday—we travelled along 


| and my best French to acknowledge the civility, and the moment after was 
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py images they yet bring back to me! The dark glen, the frowning precipice, 

the clear rivulet, gurgling on amid the mossy stones, the long and tangled weeds 

that hung in festoons down some rocky cliff, through whose fissured sides the 

water fell in heavy drops into a little basin at its foot—all spoke tome of the 

5 = gp hours of my life, when, loved and loving, I wandered tho livelong 
ay. 

How often as the day was falling, have I sat down to rest beneath some tall 
beech, gazing on the glorious expanse of mountain and valley, hill and plain, 
and winding river—all benesth me ; and how, as I looked, have my thovghts 
wandered away from those to many a far-off mile ; and then what doubts «nd 
hopes would crowd upon me. Was I forgotten!—had time and distance 
wiped away all memory of me t—was I as one she had never seen, or was she 
still to me as when we parted? In such moments as these how often have I 
recurred to our last meeting at the holy well; and still, [own it, some vague 
feeling of superstition has spoken hope to my heart, when reason alone had bid 
me despair. 

It was at the close of a sultry day—the first of June, I shall not readily for- 
get it—that overcome by fatigue I threw myself down beneath the shelter of a 
grove of acacias, and, tethering my horse with his bridle, fell into one of my 
accustomed reveries. The heat of the day—the drowsy hum of the summer 
insects—the very monotonous champ of my horse, feeding beside me—all 
conspired to make me sleepy, and I fell into a heavy slumber. My dreams, 
like my last-waking thoughts, were of home ; but strangely enough, the scenes 
through which I had been travelling, the officers with whom I was intimate, the 
wild gueril!a chiefs, who from time to time crossed my path or shared my bi- 
vouac, were mixed up with objects and persons many a mile away; making 
that odd and incongruous collection which we so often experience in sleep. 

A kind of low, unbroken sound, like the tramp of cavalry over grass, awoke 
me ; but still, such was my drowsiness, that I was again about to relapse into 
sleep, when the sound of a manly voice, singing at the foot of the rock beneath 
me, fully aroused me. I started up, and peeping cautiously over the head of 
the cliff, beheld to my surprise and terror, a party of French soldiers stretched 
upon the green sward around a fire. It was the first time I had ever seen the 
imperial troops, and notwithstanding the danger of my position, I felt a most 
unaccountable longing to creep nearer and watch their proceedings. The 
sounds I had heard at first, became at this moment more audible ; and on look- 
ing down the glen, I perceived a party of about twenty dragoons cantering up 
the valley! ‘They were dressed in the uniform of the ‘ Chasseur Legers,” and 
in their light blye jacket and silvered helmets had a most striking and pictu- 
resque eflect. My astonishment at their appearance was not diminished by 
the figure who rode gaily along at their head. She was a young and pretty- 
looking girl, dressed in a blue frock, and jean trowsers; a light foraging cap, 
with the number of the regiment worked in silver on the front ; a small can- 
teen suspended from one shoulder by a black belt, completed her equipment ; 
her hair of a glossy black, was braided richly at either side of her face, and a 
couple of bows of light blue attested a degree of coquetry, the rest of her cos- 
tume gave no evidence of. She rode “en cavalier ;”’ and by the easy attitude 
in which she sat, and her steady hand on the bridle denoted that the regimen- 
tal riding school had contributed to her accomplishments. I had heard before 
of the Vivandiéres of the French army, but was in nowise prepared for the 
really pretty figure and costume I now beheld. 

As the riding party approached, the others sprung to their feet, and drawing 
up in line performed a mock salute, which the young lady returned with perfect 
gravity ; and then,carelessly throwing her bridle to the one nearest, dismounted. 
a few moments the horses were picketted ; the packs were scattered about 
the grass—cooking utensils, provisions, and wine were distributed—and, amid 
a perfect din of merry voices and laughter, the preparations for dinner were 
commenced. Mademoiselle’s part, on the whvle, amused me not a little. 
Not engaging in any of the various occupations about her, she seated herself 
ona pile of cavalry cloaks at a little distance from the rest, and taking out a 
much-worn and well-thumbed-looking volume from the pocket of her coat, 
she began to read to herself with the most perfect unconcern of all that was 
going on about her. Meanwhile the operations of the cuisine were conducted 
with a despatch and dexterity that only French soldiers ever attain to; and, 
shall I confess it, the rich odour that steamed upwards from the well-seasoned 
potage—the savoury smell of the roast kid, albeit partaking of onions—and 
the brown breasts of certain ‘* poulets,” made me wish heartily that for half 
an hour or so! could have changed my alleg ance, converted myself into a 
soldat de la garde, and led mademoiselle in to dinner. At length the party be 
neath had arranged their meal upon the grass; and the corporal, with an air of 
no inconsiderable pretension, took mademoiselle’s hand to conduct her to the 
place of honour at the head of the feast—calling out as he did, ‘“ Place, mes- 
s.eurs, place pour madame la duchesse de——de ” «N’importe quoi,” 
said another, ‘the emperor has many a battle to win yet, and many a kingdom 
and a duchy to give away. As for myself, I count upon the baton of a mar- 
shal before the campaign closes.”” Have done I beg you with such folly, and 
help me to some of that sa/mi,” said the lady, with a much more practical look 
about her than her expression a few moménts before denoted. The feast now | 
progressed with all the clatter which little ceremony, hearty appetites, and 
good fellowship produce. The wine went round freely, and the qui propos, 
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the crest of a mountain—the valley lying in deep, dark shadow beneath—the 
moon shone brightly out upon the grey granite rocks beside me—our pace was 
sometimes pushed to a fast trot, and then relaxed to a walk, the rather, as it 
appeared to me, to indulge the conversational tastes of my escort than for 
any other reason ; their spirits never flagged for a moment—some jest or sto 

was ever going forward—some anecdote of the campaign, or some love ad- 
venture, of which the narrator was the hero, commented on by all in turn with 
a degree of sharp wit and ready repartee that greatly surprised me. In all 
these narratives mademoiselle played a prominent part, being invariably re- 
ferred to for any explanation which the difficulties of female character seemed 
to require ; her opinion on such points being always regarded as conclusive. 
At times too they would break forth into some rude hussar song—some regular 
specimen of camp lyric poetry—each verse being sung by a different indivi- 
dual, and chorussed by the whole party in common. 1 have said that these 
trifling details have left a deep impression behind them—stranger still, one of 
those wild strains haunts my memory yet, and strikingly illustrative as it is, 
not only of those songs in general, but of that peculiar mixture of levity and 
pathos, of reckless heartlessness and deep feeling so eminently French, I can- 


not help giving it to my reader. It represents the last love letter of a soldier 
to his mistress, and runs thus :— 


LE DERNIER ADIEU DU SOLDAT. 
Rose, l'intention d’ la presente, 
Est de t’ informer d’ ma sante ; 
L’armée Francaise est triomphante, 
Et moi j'ai I"bras gauche emporté ; 
Nous avons eu d’ grands avantages, 
La mitraille m’a brisé les os, 
Nous avons pris arm's et baggages ; 
Four ma part j’ai deux bals dans |'dos. 


J’suis a l’hopital d’ou je pense 

Partir bientot pour chez les morts, 

J't envois dix francs qu’celui qui me panse. 
M’a donnés pour avoir mon corps. 

Je me suis dit puisqu’il faut que je file, 

Et que ma Rose perd son epouseur, 

Ca fait que je mourrai plus tranquille 
D'savoir que j’lui laiss’ ma valeur. 


Lorsque j‘ai quitte ma viell ‘mere, 

Elle s’expirant sensiblement, 

A larrive d’ma lettre j’espere 

Qu’ell sera morte entierement, 

Car si la pauvre femme est guerite 

Elle est si bonne qu’ elle est dans le cas, 
De s’faire mourir de mort subite 

A la nouvelle de mon trepas. 


Je te recommand ‘bien ma p’tit Rose, 
Mon bon chien ne l’abandonn’ pas, 
Surtout ne lui dit pas la chose 

Qui fait qu'il ne me reverra pas, 

Lui que’je suis sure se fait une féte 
De me voir rev’nir caporal, 

Ij va pleurer comme une bete, 

En apprenant mon sort fatal. 


Quoiqu’ ca, c’est quelqu’ chose qui m’enrage 
D'etre fait mourir loin du pays, 

Au moins quand ou meurt au village, 
On peut dire bon soir aux amis, 

On asa place derriére l'eglise 

On a son nom sur un’ croix de bois, 

Et puis on esper’ qu’ la payse 

Viendra pour priér quelque fois. 

Adieu, Rose! adieu! du courage, 

A nous revoir il n’faut plus songer, 

Car au regiment ot je m’engage, 

On ne vous accorde pas de conge. 

V’la toute qui tourne, j'n’y vois goutte, 
Ah !—c’est fini—j'esens que j'’m'en vas, 
J’viens de recevoir ma feuill’ de route, 
Adieu! Rose, adieu m’ m’oubli’ pas. 

Fatigue and weariness that seemed never to weigh upon my companions 
more than once pressed heavily on me: as I awoke from ashort and, 
fitful slumber, the same song continued; for having begun it, somehow, 
it appeared to possess such a charm for them, they could not cease singing, 


} and the 


Adieu! Rose, adieu' n’ m'oubli’ pas, 
kept ringing through my ears till daybreak. 





if I might judge from their mirth, were not wanting, for I could but catch here | 
and there a stray word or so of the conversation. Allthis time my own posi- | 
tion was far from agreeable. Independent of the fact of being a spectator of | 
» good dinner and a jolly party while famishing with hunger and thirst, my | 
chance of escape depended either on the party moving forward, or being so | 
insensible from the effects of their carouse that I might steal away unobserved. | 
While I balanced with myself which of these alternatives was more likely, an 
accident decided the question—my horse, who up to this moment was grazing | 
close beside, hearing one of the troop horses neigh in the valley beneath, 
pricked up his ears, plunged upwards, broke the bridle with which I had fasten- 
ed him, and cantered gaily down into the midst of the picketted animals. In 
an instant every man sprung to his legs: some rushed to their holsters and 
drew forth their pistols ; others caught up their sabres from the grass, and the 
young lady berself tightened her girth and sprang into her saddle with the 
alacrity of one accustomed to moments of danger. All was silence now for 
a couple of minutes, except the slight noise of the troopers engaged in bri- 
dling their horses and fixing on their packs, when a loud voice called out, 
** Voila!” and the same instant everv eye in the party was directed to my 
shako, which hung on a branch of atree above me, and up to this moment I | 
had forgotten. Before I could determine on any line of escape, three of the 
number had rushed up the rock, and with drawn sabres commanded me to 
surrender myself their prisoner. There was no choice: [ flung down my | 
sword with an air of sulky resignation, and complied. My despatches, of 
which they soon rifled me, sufficiently expla‘ned the cause of my journey, and 
allayed any apprehensions they might have felt as to a surprise party. A few 
brief questions were all they put to me; and then, conducting me down the 
cliff to the scene of their bivouac, they proceeded to examine my holsters and 
the flaps of mysaddle, for any papers which I might have concealed in these 
places. ‘Eh bien! mon colonel,” said the leader of the party, as he drew 
himself up before me, and carried his hand to his cap ina salute as respectful 
and orderly as though I were his officer, ‘‘ what say you to a little supper ere 
we move forward?” ‘ There’s the bill of fare,”’ said another, laughing, as he 
pointed to the remnant of roast fowls and stewed kid that covered the grass. 
I was too young a soldier to comport myself at the moment with that philoso- 
phie resignation to circumstances which the changeful fortunes of war so for- 
cibly instil; and I merely answered by a brief refusal, while half unconscious- 
ly I threw my eyes around to see if no chance of escape presented itself. 
** No, no,” cried the corporal who at once read my look and its meaning— 
“don't try that, or you reduce me to the extremity of trying this,” patting as 
he spoke, the butt of his carbine, with an air of easy determination there was 
no mistaking. 

‘** Let me rather recommend Monsieur le Capitaine to try this,” said the 
Vivandiere, who, unperceived by me, was all this while grilling the half of a 
poulet over the embers. . There was something in the kindness of the act, 
coupled as it was with an air of graceful courtesy that touched me, so, smoth- 
ering all my regretful thoughts at my mishap, 1 summoned up my best bow 


seated on the grass beside Mademoiselle Annette, discussing my supper with 
the appetite of a man whose sorrows were far inferior to his hunger. 

As the moon rose, the party, who evidently had been waiting for some 
others they expected, made preparations for continuing their journey, the first 
of which consisted in changing the corporal’s pack and equipments to the 
back of my English thoroughbred, his own meagre and rawboned quadruped 
being destined for me. Up to this instant the thought of escape had never 


some trials of his endurance, and the only thing was to obtain such a start as 
might carry me out of bullet range at once, and all was safe. Now this last 
hope deserted me, as I beheld the miserable hack to which I was condemned ; 


its pain to the sensation I experienced as I saw the rude French soldier with 
clumsy jack boots and heavy hand curvetting about upon my mettlesome 
charger, and exhibiting his paces for the amusement of his companions. 

The order was now given to mount, and [ took my place in the middie file, 
the dragoons on either side of me having unslung their carbines, and given 
me laughingly to understand that I was to be made a riddle of if I attempted 
an escape. 

The long months of captivity that followed have, somehow, [ cannot at all 
explain why, left no such deep impression on my mind as the simple events of 





CHAPTER LIi.—THE MARCH. 

Such, with little variety, was the history of each day and night of our march 

The days usually passed in some place of security and concealment, while a 

reconnaissance would be made by some three or four of the party ; and,as night 
fell, the route was continued 

One incident alone broke the monotony of the journey. On the fourth night 

we left the mountain, and descended into a large open plain, taking for our 


| guide the course of ariver which seemed familiar to my companions. The 


night was dark, heavy masses of cloud concealed the moon, and not a star was 
visible ; the atmosphere was close and oppressive, and there reigned around a 


| kind of unnatural stillness, unbroken by the flow of the sluggish river which 


moved on beside us. Our pace had been arapid one for some time; and, 
contrary to their wont, the dragoons neither indulged in their gay songs nor 
merry stories, but kept together with more of military precision than they had 
hitherto assumed. 

I conjectured from this that we were probably approaching the French lines ; 
and, on questioning the corporal, was told that such was the case. 

A little after midnight we halted for a few moments to refresh the horses. 
Each man dismounted, and stood with his hand upon the bridle; and I could 


| not but mark how the awful silence of the hour seemed to prey upon their 
| spirits as they spoke together in low and broken whispers, as if fearful to inter- 


rupt the deep sleep of nature. It was just then that every eye was directed to 


la bright star that burst out above the horizon, and seemed to expand 


gradually into a large mass of great brilliancy, and again to diminish toa 
mere speck, which it remained for some time, and then disappeared eatirely. 
We remained gazing on the dark spot where this phenomenon had appeared, 
endeavouring by a hundred conjectures to explain it. W earied at length with 
watching, we were about to continue our journey, when, suddenly from the 
quarter from where the star had shone, a rocket shot up into the dark sky, and 
broke into ten thousand brilliant fragments, which seemed to hang suspended 
on high in the weight of the dense atmosphere. Another followed, and an- 
other; then, after a pause of some minutes, a blue rocket was seen to mount 
into the air, and explode with a report which, ev@n at the distance we stood, 
was audible. Scarcely had its last fragments disappeared in the darkness, 
when a low rumbling noise, like the booming of distant thunder, seemed to 
creep along the ground. Then came rattling volley, as if of small arms ; and 
at last the whole horizon burst into a red glare, which forked up from earth to 
sky, with a crash that scemed to shake the very ground beneath us. Masses of 
dark, misshapen rock sprung into the sky ; millions upon millions of sparks glit- 
tered through the air, andacry, like the last expiring wail of a drowning crew, 
rose above all other sounds—and all was still. The flame was gone—the 
gloomy darkness had returned—not a sound was heard—but in that brief mo- 
ment, four hundred of the French army met their graves beneath the castle of 
Burgos, which in their hurried retreat they had blown up, without apprizing 
the troops, who were actually marching beneath its very wails. 

Our route was now resumed in silence—even the levity of the French sol- 
diers had received acheck; and scarcely a word passed as we rode on through 
the gloomy darkness, anxiously looking for day-break, to learn something of 
the country about us. 

Towards sun-rise, we found ourselves at the entrance of a mountain pass 
traversed by the Ebro, which in some places almost filled the valley, and a 
merely a narrow path between its waters and the dark cliffs that frowne 
above. Here we proceeded ; sometimes in single file—now tracing the signs 
of the retreating force which had just preceded 1s—now lost in astonishment 
at the prodigious strength of the position thus abandoned. But even these 
feelings gave way before a stronger one—our admiration of the exquisite “re 
ty ofthe scenery. Glen after glen was seen opening as we advanced into ‘ is 
wide valley, each bearing its tributary system to the mighty Ebro ; the rom 
waters reflecting the broken crags, the waving foliage, and the bright ver ure 
that beamed around, as orange trees, laurels, and olives bent over the enone | 
or shot up in taper spires towards the clear blue sky. How many @ shelter 
nook we passed, with an involuntary longing to rest and linger among scenes 
so fall of romantic beauty. But already the din of the retreating column = 
borne towards us on the breeze ; the heavy, monotonous roll of large guns an 
caissons—while now and then we thought we could catch the swell of marta 
music blending through the other sounds. But soon we came up oT nel titen 
carrying the wounded and sick, who, having joined by another road, ha lea 
to the rere of the march. From them we learned that the King of Spain, _ 
himself, was with the advanced guard ; that the destination of the forces 
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Vittoria, where a junction with the corps d'armée of the other generals 
effected, it was decided on giving battle to the Anglo-Spanish army. 

As we advanced, our progress became slower and more difficult, close co- 
lumns of infantry blocked up the road, or dense masses of cavalry, with several 
hundred led horses and baggage mules, prevented all chance of getting for- 
ward. Gradually however, the valley widened, the mountain became less. 
steep, and by evening we reached a large plain, closed towards the north-east 
by lofty mountains, which I learned were the Pyrenees, and beheld, in the far | 
distance, the tall spires of the city of Vittoria. Several roads crossed the 
plain towards the city,all of which were now crowded with troops—some 
pressing on in the direction of the town, others were taking up their portion, 
and throwing up hasty embankments and stockades. Meanwhile the loaded . 
waggons, with the spoil of the rich convents and the royal treasure, were seen 
wending their slow way beneath the walls of Vittoria, on the road to Bayonne, 
escorted by a strong cavalry force, whose bright helmets and breastplates pro- 
nounced them ‘ Cuirassiers de la Garde.” The animation and excitement of 
the whole scene was truly intense, and as I rode along beside the corporal, I 
listened with eagerness to his account of the various regiments as they passed 
hither and thither and took up their position on the wide plsin. “ There, 
look yonder,” said he, ‘where that dark mass is defiling beside the pine 
wood—see how they break into parties—watch them how they scatter along, 
the low bank beside the stream under shelter of the brush-wood: there were 
eight hundred men in that battallion—where are they now ? all concealed—they 
are the tirailleurs of the army : and see on that low mound above them where 
the flag 1s flying, the guns are about to vccupy that height. I was right, you | 
see, there they come, six, seven, eight pieces of heavy metal: sacre bleu : that 
must be a place cf some consequence.” 

“What are the troops yonder with the red tufts in their caps, and scarlet 
trowsers !”’ 

* Ah! par bleu! your countrymen will soon know to their cost—they are the 
‘Infantérie de la Garde ;’ there’s not a man in the column you are looking at, 
who is not decoré.” 

“Look at this side, monsieur—see the Chass¢ur a Cheval,” said Annette, 
putting her hand on my arm, while her bright eyes glanced proudly at the glit- 
tering column which advanced by a road near us—coming along at a sharp trot 
—their equipment clattering—their horses highly conditioned—and the splendid 
uniform of light blue and silver giving them a most martial air. 

‘Bah !” said the corporal contemptuously, ‘ these are the dragoons to my | 
taste ;”’ so saying, he pointed to a dark column of heavy cavalry who led their 
horses slowly along by a narrow causeway ; the long black horse hair trailed 
from their dark helmets with something of a gloomy aspect, to which their flow- 
ing cloaks of deep blue added. ‘ Les Cuirassiers de Milhauds ;—but look— 
look yonder—tonnere de ciel—see that.” The object to which my attention 
was now directed was a park of artillery that covered the whole line of road 
from the Miranda pass to the very walls of Vittoria. 

“* Two hundred at least,”’ exclaimed he, after counting some twenty or thirty 
of the foremost. ‘* Ventre blew! what chance have you before the batteries 
of the guard!” As he spoke, the drums beat across the wide plain; a contin- | 
uous dull roll murmured along the ground—it ceased—the trumpets brayed 
forth a call—a clanging crash followed, and I saw that the muskets were 
brought to the shoulder, as the bayonet glanced in the sua, and the sharp sa- 
bres glittered along the squadrons. Fora second or two all was stil!, and then | 
the whole air was rent with a loud cry of Vive le Roi !—while a mounted party 
rode slowly from the left, and, entering one of the gates of she city, disap- | 
peared from our sight. Night was now beginning to fall, as we wended our | 
way slowly along towards the walls of Vittoria; it being the corporal’s inten- 
tion to deliver his prisoner into the hands of the “etat major” of Marshal 
Jourdan. 

CHAPTER LIII.—VITTORIA. 

What a contrast to the scene without the walls did the city of Vittoria pre- 
sent. Scarcely had we left behind us the measured tread of moving battalions, 
the dark columns of winding cavalry, when we entered streets brilliantly light- 
ed; gorgeous and showy equipages turned every where ; music resounded on 
all sides—servants in splendid liveries made way for ladies in all the elegance 
of evening dress, enjoying the delicious coolness of a southern climate at sun- 
set—groups of officers in full uniform, chatted with their fair friends from the 
balconies of the large majestic houses. The sounds of gaiety and mirth were 
heard from every open lattice, and the chink of the castatanet, and the proud 
step of the fandango, echoed around us. 

Women, dressed in all the perfection of Parisian coquetry, loitered along the | 
streets, wondering at the strange sights the Spanish city afforded: themselves 
scarcely less objects of wonder to the dark-eyed senhoras, who, with close- 
drawn mantillas, peered cautiously around them tu see the strangers. Young 
French officers swaggered boastfully about, with the air of conquerors, while 
now and then some tall and swarthy Spaniard might be seen louring with 
gloomy frown from under the broad shadow of his sombrero, as if doubting the 
evidence of ,his own senses, at seeing his native city in the occupation of the | 
usurper. 

In the open plazas, too, the soldiers were picketted, and stood in parties 
around the fires, or lay stretched on the rich tapestries they had carried away | 
as spoils from the southern provinces; cups and goblets of the rarest handi- | 
work, and of the most costly materials were strewn about them. The vessels | 
of the churches— he rich cloths of gold embroidery that had decorated the al- 
tars—pictures, the chef-d’cuvres of the first masters, all were there, in one | 
confused heap, among baskets of fruit, wine-skins, ancient armour, and modern | 
weapons.—From time to time some brilliant staff would pass, usually accom- 
panied by ladies, who seemed strangely mixed up with all the military display 
of the scene. . 

My guide, after conversing for a few moments, with a sons-offcier of his re- 
giment, turned from the plaza into a narrow street, the termination to which 
was formed by a large building, now brilliantly lt up. As we approached, I 
perceived that two sentries were on guard at the narrow gate, and a large ban- | 
ner with the imperial ‘“*N” in the centre, waved heavily over the entrance. 
“ This is ‘le quartier general,’ ” said the corporal, dropping his voice respect- 
fully, as we drew near. At the same instant, a young officer, whose long 
plume bespoke him as an aide-de-camp, pushed past us; but turning hastily 
round. said something I could not catch, to the corporal. ‘“ Bien, mon lieute- 
nant,”’ said the latter, carrying his hand to his shako. ‘“ Follow me, mon- 
sieur;” said the officerr, addressing me, and the next moment I found myself 
in a large and richly furnished room, when having motioned me to be seated, 
he left ine. , 

My meditations, such as they were, were not suffered to be long, for in a few 
seconds the aide-de-camp made his appearance, and with a low bow requested 
me to accompany him. 

‘“* The general will receive you at once,” said he. 

I eagerly asked his name. 

** Le General Oudinot.” 

“Ah! the marshal.” : 

“No; his brother. I perceive you are a young soldier, so let me give you 
ahint: dont mind his manner—‘c’est un brave homme’ at bottom, but . 
the loud burst of laughter from a room at the end of the corridor drowned the 
conclosion of his speech, and before I had time for another question, the door 
opened, and I was introduced 

In a small but richly furnished chamber sat four officers round a table co- 
vered witha magniticent display of silver cups and plate, and upon which a de- | 
sert was spread—flasks of French and Spanish wine—a salver holding cigars— 
a book, apparently an orderly book, before them, from which one of the party 
was reading as I came in. As the aide-de-camp announced me, they all looked 
wp, and the zeneral, for | knew him at once, fixing his eyes steadily on me, de- 
sired me to approach. . 

As | obeyed his not very courteous order, I had time to perceive that the | 
figure before me was that of a stout-square built man of about fifty five or sixty. 
His head was bald; his eyebrows, of a bushy grey, were large and meeting. 
A moustache of the same grizzly appearance shaded his lip, and served to con- 
ceal two projecting teeth, which, when he spoke, displayed themselves like 
boar’s tusks, giving a peculiarly savage expression to his dark and swarthy coun. 
tenance. ‘The louse sleeve of his coat denoted that he had lost his left arm 
high up; but whenever excited, I could see that the short stump of the ampu- 
tated limb jerked convulsively in a manner it was painful to look at. 

“What! A deserter! aspy! Eh! what is it, Alphonse?” 

The aide-de camp, blushing, whispered some few words rapidly, and the 
general resumed— 

‘‘Ha! Be seated, monsieur. The officers of the imperial army know how 
to treat their prisoners ; though par Diew! they can’t teach their enemies the 
lesson. You have float ng prisons, they tell me, in England, where my poor 
countrymen die of disease and starvation. Sacre Diew! what cruelty !” 

* You have been misinformed, general. The nation I belong to is uniformly 
humane to all whom chance of war has made its prisoners, and never forgets 
that the officers of an army are gentlemen.” 

“Ha! whatdo you mean?” said he, becoming dark with passion, as he half 
rose from his seat ; then, stopping suddenly short, he continued in a voice of | 
suppressed anger :—‘t Where are your troups!”’ What number of men has 
your * Villainton’ got with him?” 

“Of course,” said I, smiling, “ you do not expect me to answer such ques$ 
tions.” 

** Do you refuse it?” said he, with a grim smile. 

“1 do distinctly refuse,” was my answer. 

“What rank do you hold in your service?” 

“Tam buta subaltern.” 


being |} 
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| The same aid-de-camp by whom I had 


| was formed by the wall of a churchyard pertaining toa convent. A 
| broke I eagerly took my place at the casement to watch what was going on 


| cied picture of the fight, with no ott 








“ Tenez,” said another of the party, who for some time past had been lei- 
surely conning over the despatches which had been taken from me—‘ You are 
called * capitaine’ here, monsieur.” 





“ oo: : ° 
Pm Maal 8 What say you to that!” cried the general, exultingly. ‘ Read 
“The despatches which Captain Airey will deliver-——” “Is it not so ?” 
said he, handing me the paper. 


_ * Yes,” said I, coolly ; ** he is the senior aid-de-cam 
in General Graham's staff, now occupied in the 

** Mille tonneres ! 
your jokes.” 


** Sa majesté le roi,” said an aid-de-camp, entering hastily, and throwing the 
door open to its full extent ; and scarcely had the party time to rise when the 
emperor's brother appeared. Of the middle size, pale, and with a thoughtful, 
expressive countenance—Joseph Buonaparte’s appearance was much in his fa- 
vour. His forehead was lofty and expansive, his eye large and full, and the 
sweet smile which seemed the gift of every member of the family, he posses- 
sed in perfection. After afew words with General Oudinot—whose rough 
manner and coarse bearing suffered no change by his presence—he turned to- 
wards me and with much mildness of voice and courtesy of demeanour, in- 
quired if I were wounded. On hearing that [ was not, he expressed a hope 
that my Captivity would be of brief duration, as exchanges were already in 


progress—* Meanwhile,” said he, “ you shall have as little to complain of as 
possible.” 


_As he concluded these few, but, to me, most comforting words, I received a 
hint from the aid-de-camp to withdraw, which I did, into an adjoining room. 
c hitherto been accompanied now joined 
me, and, slapping me familiarly on the shoulder, cried out, “ Eh bien ! { hope 
now you are satisfied—Joseph is a fie, generous, fellow, and will take care 
not to forget his promise to you. Meanwhile, come and take share of my sup- 
per.” He opened a door in the wainscot as he spoke, and introduced me into 
a perfectly fitted up little boudoir, where a supper had been laid out for him. 
Another cover was soon provided for me, and in a few minutes we were seated 
at table, chatting away about the war and the opposing armies, as though in- 
stead of partizans we had merely been lookers-on at the great game before us. 
My companion, though but a year or two older than myself, held the grade of 
colonel, every step to which he won at the point of his sword ; he was striking- 
ly handsome, and his figure, though slight, powerfully knit. As the champagne 
passed back and forward between us, confidences became interchanged ; and 
before midnight souned, | found my companion quite familiar with the name 
of Louisa Bellew, while to my equal astonishment, I was on terms of perfect 
ntimacy with a certain lovely marquise of the Chausée d’Antin. The tinkle 
of a sharp bell suddenly called the aid-de-camp to his legs ; so drinking off a 


p, but being employéd 
pursuit of your army—-~” 
Young man, you have chosen an unsuitable place to cut 


large goblet of cold water, and taking up his chapeau, he left the room. 


I now threw myself back into my chair, and, tossing off a bumper of cham- 
pagne, began to reason myself into the belief, that there were worse things 
even than imprisonment among the French ; flitting thoughts of the past, 
vague dreams of the future, confused images of the present, were all dancing 
through my brain when the door again opened, and | heard my companion’s 
footsteps behind me. 

‘Do you know, Alphonse,” said I, without turning in my chair, ‘I have 
been seriously thinking of making my escape : it is quite clear that a battle is 
not far off; and by Jove, if I only have the good fortune to meet with your 
chef d'etat major, that savage old Oudinot, I’ll pledge myself to clear off scores 
with him.” 

A half chuckle of laughter behind, induced me to continue— 

‘That old fellow certainly must have risen from the ranks,—not a touch of 
breeding about him. I’m certain his majesty rated him soundly for his treat- 
ment of me when [came away. I saw his old mustachios bristling up—he 
know he was in forit.” A louder laugh than the first, but in somewhat of a 
different cadence, induced me to turn my head, when what was my horror to 
see before me, not my new friend, the aid-de-camp, but General Oudinot him- 
self, who allthis time had been listening to my polite intentions regarding his 
future welfare! ‘There was a savage exultation in his look, as his eye met 
mine, and for a second or two he seemed to enjoy my confusion too much to 
permit him to break silence. At last, he said— 

** Are you on parole, sir?” 

‘““No,” | briefly replied, ‘nor shall I be.” 

* What—have I heard you aright—do you refuse your parole *” 

‘** Yes—I shall not pledge myself against attempting my escape the very 
first opportunity that offers.” 

“Indeed,” said he slowly, “‘indeed. Whatis to become of poor General 
Oudinot if such a casualty take place. But come, sir—I! have his majesty’s or- 
ders to accept your parole ; but if you refuse it, you are then at my disposal. 
I have received no further instructions about you. Yes or no—I ask you for 
the last time.” 

** No—distinctly no.” 

“C'est bien; holla garde—numero dix et onze.” 

Two soldiers of the grenadiers, with fixed bayonets, appeared at the door—a 
few hurried words were spoken, the oniy part of which | could catch was the 
word ** cachot.”” I was atonce ordered to rise—a soldier walked on either 
side of me, and I was in this way conducted through the city to the prison of 
the gendarmerie, where for the night I was to remain, with orders to forward 
me the next morning at day-break, with some Spanish prisoners, on the road to 
Bayonne. 


CHAPTER LIV.—THE RETREAT. 


My cell, for such it was, although dignified with the appellation of chamber 
looked out by a small window upon a narrow street, the opposite side to which 


As day 


without ; but except some bare-headed figure of a monk gliding along between 


| the dark yew avenues, or some female in deep mourning passing to her morn- 


ing’s devotions beside the grave of arelative, I could see nothing ; a deep si- 
lence seemed to brood over the city, so lately the scene of festivity and mirth 
Towards four o’clock, however, | could hear the distant roll ofedrums, which 
gradually extended from the extreme right to the left of the plain before the 
town; then! heard the heavy monotonous tramp of marching, broken occa- 
sionally by the clank of the brass bands of the cavalry, or the deep sullen 
thunder of the artillery waggons, as they moved along over the paved roads ; 
the trumpets too joined the clanour with the shrill reveil/é, and soon the street 
towards the front of the pba te-behend with the unceasing clatter of troops 
moving forward. 1 could hear the voices of the officers calling to the men to 
move up; heard more than once the names of particular regiments, as some 
distinguished corps were passing ; the music of the bands was quick and in- 
spiriting, and as some popular air was struck up, the men would break forth 


| suddenly into the words, and the rough-voiced chorus rang through the narrow 
| streets, and fell heavily on my own heart, as | lay there a prisoner. 


Hour after 
hour did this continue; but yet the silence behind remained as unbroken as ever ; 
the lonely churchyard, with its dark walls and sad-lovking trees, was still and 
deserted. 

By degrees the din in front diminished ; regiments passed now only at in 
tervals, and their pace increased to a run, left no time for the bands ; the ca- 
valry, too, trotted rapidly by, and at last all was still as in the gloomy street be- 
fore me. It was now eight o'clock, and no summons had yet come to me, al- 


| though I had heard myself the order for our marching on the Bayonne-road by 


sunrise ; the prison was still as the grave, not a step could { hear—not a bolt 
nor a hinge creaked—I looked to the window, but the strong iron grating that 


defended it, left no prospect of escape ; the «door was even stronger, and there 


| was no chimney. 


Sometimes the thought occurred to me that the party had forgotten me, and 
had gone away with the other prisoners ; this thought somehow had its conso- 
lation; but the notion of being left to starve came suddenly across me, and | 
hastened to the window to try and make myself known to some chance passer 
by ; just then the loud boom of a gun struck upon my ear ; another followed, 
louder still; and then a long heavy crashing noise, which rose and fell as the 
wind bore it. told me that the work of death had begun. The sound of the 
large guns, which at first came only at intervals, now swelled into one loud 
continuous roar that drowned all other noise ; the strong frames of the windows 
shook, and the very ground beneath my feet seemed to tremble with the dread. 
ful concussion of the artillery ; sometimes the din wo ild die away for a few 
seconds, and then, as the wind freshened, it would swell into a thunder, so loud 
as to make me almost to think the battle was close to where Istood Hour 
after hour did this continue ; and now, although the little street beside me was 
thronged with many an anxivus group, I no longer thought of questioning 
them ; my whole soul was wrapped up in the one thought, that of the dreadful 
engagement ; and as [ listened, my mind was carrying on with itself some fan- 
ver guide to my imaginings than the distant 
clangour of the battle ; now I thought that the French were advancing ; that 
their battery of guns had opened ; and I could imagine the dark mass that 


moved on, their tall shakos and black belts peering amidst the smoke that lay | 


densely in the field. On they poured thousand after thousand ; ay, there goes 
the fusillade : the platoons are firing ; but now they halt! the crash of fixir g 
bayonets is heard ; a cheer breaks forth ; the cloud is rent; the thick smoke 1s 
severed as if by a lightning flash; the red coats have dashed through at the 
charge ; the enemy waits not; the line wavers and breaks ; down come the 
cavalry, like an eagle on the swoop ; but again, the dread artillery opens ; the 
French form beneath the lines, and the fight ts renewed. 













The fever of my mind was at its height; | paced my 
steps, and, springing to the narrow casement, held my eat 
Forgetting where I was, I called out as though at the head of my 
with the wild yell of the battle around me, and the foe before me; 
the crowd beneath the window broke; the crash of cavalry equipments re- 
sounded through the street, and the head of a squadron of eu rs came up 
at a trot, followed by a train of baggage waggons, with six horses to each ; the 
drivers whipped and spurred their cattle, and all betokened haste. From the 
strength of the guard, and the appearance of the waggons, I conjectured that 
they were the treasures of the army ; an opinion in which I was 
by the word “ Bayonne ” chalked in large letters on a chest thrown on the top 
of a carriage. : 

Some open waggons followed, in which the invalids of the army lay, a pale 
and sickly mass, their lack-lustre eyes gazed eavily around with a stupid won- 
der, like men musing in a dream—even they, however, had arms given the 
such was the dread of falling into the hands of the guerilla bands, who infested 
the mountain passes, and never gave quarter, even to the wounded and the dy- 
ing. The long file at length passed, but only to make way for a still longer 
procession uf Spanish prisoners, who, bound wrist to wrist, marched between 
two files of mounted gensdarmes ; the greater number of these were moun- 
taineers, guerillas of the south, condemned to the galleys for life, their bronzed 
faces and stalwart figures a striking contrast to their pale and emaciated com- 
panions, the inhabitants of the towns, who could scarce drag their weary limbs 
along, and seemed at every step ready to sink between misery and privation. 
The ribald jests and coarse language of the suldiers were always addre-sed to 
these, there seeming to be a kind of respect for the bolder guerillas, even in 
the hour of their captivity. ‘The tramp of led horses, the roll of waggons, the 
cracking of whips, mingled with the oaths of the muleteers and the fainter 
cries of the sick, now filled the air, and only occasionally did the loud cannon- 
ade rise above them: from every window faces appeared turned with excited 
eagerness towards the dense crowds ; and though I could perceive that inquiries 
as to the fate of the day were constantly made and answered, my ignorance of 
Spanish prevented my understanding what was said. 

The noise in front of the prison, where the thoroughfare was wider and lar- 
ger, far exceeded that around me ; and at last | could hear the steps of persons 
marching over-head, and ascending and descending the stairs. Doors clapped 
and slammed on every side; when, suddenly, the door of my own cell was 
shaken violently, and a voice cried out in French—“ Try this; | passed twice 
without perceiving it.” The next moment the lock turned, and my room was 
filled with dragoons, their uniforms splashed and dirty, and evidently bearing 
the marks of a long and severe march. 

‘‘ Are you the Guerilla Guiposcoa de Condeiga!” said one of the party, ac- 
costing me, as I stood wrapped up in my cloak. 

‘*No; ! am an English officer.” 

‘ Show your epaulcttes, then,” said another, who knew that Spanish officers 
never wore such. 

I opeued my cloak, when the sight of my red uniform at once satisfied them. 
At this instant a clamour of voices without was heard, and several persons call~ 
ed out, ‘** We have him; here he is.” The crowd around me rushed forth at 
the sound ; and, following among them, I reached the street, now jammed up 
with horse and foot, waggons, tumbrils, and caissons—some endeavouring to 
hasten forward towards the road to Bayonne ; others as eagerly turned towards 
the plain of Vittoria, where the deafening roll of artiliery showed the fight was 
atits fiercest. The dragoons issued forth, dragging a man amongst them, 
whose enormous stature and broad chest towered above the others, but who 
apparently made not the slightest resistance as they hurried him forward, shout- 
ing, as they went, ‘* A la grand place !—a la place !” 

It was the celebrated Guerilla Guiposcoa, who had distinguished himself by 
acts of heroic darimg, and sometimes savage cruelty, towards the French— 
and who had fallen into their hands that morning. Anxious to catch a glance 
at one of whom I had heard so often—I pressed forward amongst the rest, and 
soon found myself in the motley crowd of soldiers and townspeople that hurried 
towards the Plaza. 

Scarcely had I entered the square when the movement of the multitude was 
arrested, and a low whispering murmur succeeded to the deafening shouts of 
vengeance and loud cries of death I had heard before ; then came the deep roll 
of a mufiled drum. I made a strong effort to press forward, and at length 
reached the rear of a line of dismounted dragoons, who stood leaning on their 
carbines—their eyes steadily bent on a figure some twenty paces in front. He 
was leisurely employed in divesting himself of some of his cl thes ; which, as 
he took off, he piled in a little heap beside him; his broad guerilla hat, his 
dark cloak, his sheep’s- wool jacket, slashed with gold, fell one by one from his 
hand, and his broad manly chest a: last Jay bare, heaving with manifest pride 
and emotion, as he turned his dark eyes caimly Moana him. Nothing was now 
heard in that vast crowd, save when seme low, broken sob of grief would burst 
from the close-drawn mantillas of the women, as they offered up their heartfelt 
prayers for the soul of the patriot. 

A low parapet wall, surmounted by an iron railing, closed in this part of the 
Plaza, and separated it from a deep and rapid river that flowed beneath—a 
branch of the Ebro. 

Beyond, the wide plain of Vittoria stretched away towards the Pyrenees ; 
and, although two leagues distant, the scene of the battle was discernible, from 
the heavy mavs of cloud that loured over-head, and the deep booming of the 
guns, that seemed to make the air tremulous. 

The Spaniard turned his calm look towards the battle-field, and for an instant 
his dark eye flashed back upon his foes with an expression of triumphant daring, 
which seemed as it were to say—I am avenged already! A cry of impatience 
burst from the crowd of soldiers, and the crash of their firelocks threatened 
that they would not wait longer for his blood. But the guerilla’s manner 
changed at once ; and holding up a small ebony crucifix before him, he seemed 
to ask a moment's respite for a short prayer. 

The stillness showed his request was complied with; he turned his back to- 
wards the crowd, and placing the crucifix on the low parapet, he bent down on 
both his knees, and seemed lost in his devotions. As he rose | thought I 
could perceive that he threw a glance, rapid as lightning, over the wall towards 
the river that flowed beneath. He now tarned fully round ; and unfastening 
the girdle of many a gay colour that he wore round his waist, he threw it 
carelessly on his left arm; and then, baring his breast to the full, knelt slowly 
down, and, with his arms wide apart, called out in Spanish, * here is my life— 
come, take it.”” The words were scarcely uttered, when the carbines clanked 
as they brought them to the shoulder; the sergeant of the company called out 
the words, ** donnez”—a pause—“ feu!’ ‘The fusillade rung out, and, as fny 
eyes pierced the smoke, I could see that the guerilla had fallen to the earth, 
his arms crossed upon his bosom. A shriek, wild and terrific burst from the 
crowd.—The blue smoke slowly rose, and I perceived the French sergeant 
standing over the body of the guerilla, which lay covered with blood upon the 
turf. A kind of convulsive spasm seemed to twitch the limbs, upon which 
the Frenchman drew his sabre—the rattle of the steel scabbard rang through 
my heart; the bright weapon glanced as he raised it above his head ; at the 
same instant the guerilla chief sprang to his legs; he tottered as he did so, 
for I could see that his left arm hung powerless at his side: but his right held 
along poignard. He threw himself upon the Frenchman's bosom—a yell fol- 
lowed, and the same moment the guerilla sprang over the battlements, and 
with a loud splash dropped into the river beneath. The water had scarce 
covered his body, as the Frenchman fell a corpse upon the ground, 

A perfect roar of madness and rage burst from the French soldiers, as, rush- 
ing to the parapet, a hundred balls swept the surface of the river; but the tall 
reeds of the bank had already concealed the bold guerilla, whose left arm had 
received the fire of the soldiers, who now saw the meaning of that quick 
movernent by which he had thrown his girdle around it. The incident was but 
the work of a few brief moments; nor was there longer time to think on it 5 
for suddenly a squadron of cavalry swept past, at the full speed of their horses, 
calling out the words, ‘place, there—make way therein front. The ambu- 
lance—the ambulance !” 

A low groan of horror rose around; the quick retreat of the wounded be- 
tokened that the battle was going against the French; the words * beaten 
and retreat’ re-echoed through the crowd ; and as the dark suspicion crept 
amid the moving mass, the first waggon of the wounded slowly turned the 
angle of the square, a white flag hung above it. I caught but one glance of 
the sad convoy: but never shall I forget that spectacle of blood and agony. 
Torn and mangled they lay, an indiscriminate heap ; their faces blackened 
with powder, their bodies shattered with wounds. High above the other sounds 
their piercing cries rent the air—with mingled blasphemies and insane ravings. 
Meanwhile, the drivers seemed only anxious to get forward , as, deaf toevery 
prayer and entreaty, they whipped their horses, and called out to the crowd te 
make way. 

Escape was now open; but where could [ go? My uniform exposed me to 
immediate detection; should | endeavour to conceal myself, discovery would 
be my desth. The vast tide of people that poured along the steets was a cur- 
rent too strong to stem, and I hesitated what course to follow. My doubts 
were soon resulved for me: an officer of General Oudinot’s staff, who had 
seen me the previous night, rode up close to where I stood, and then turning to 
his orderly, spoke a few hurried words. The moment after, two heavy dra 
goons, in green uniform and brass helmets, came up, one at either side of me ; 
without a second’s delay one of them unfastened a coil of small rope that hung 
at his saddle-bow, which, with the assistance of the other, was passed over my 
right wrist, and drawn tight. In this way, secured like a malefactor, I was or- 
dered forward. In vain | remonstrated—in vain I told them I was a British 
oflicer ; to no purpose did I reiterate that hitherto I had made no effurt to ea- 
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It isnot in the hourof defeat Frenchmen can behave either with hu- 
manity or justice. A volley of “ sacres” was the unly answer I received, and 
nothing was left me but to yield. s 

Meaawhile the tumult and confusion of the town was increasing at every 
minute. Heavy waggons—inscribed in large letters, ‘‘ Domaine exterieure 
de sa Majesté |’ Empereur’’—containing the jewels and treasures of Madrid, 

assed by, drawn by eight, sometimes ten horses, and accompanied by strong 
cavalry detachments. Infantry regiments, blackened with smoke and gun- 
wder, newly arrived from the field, hurried past to take up positions on the 
ayonne road to protect the retreat; then came the nearer din and crash of 
the artillery, as the French army was falling back upon the town. 

Scarevly had we issued from the walls of the city, when the whole scene of 
flight and ruin was presented to our eyes. The country for miles round was 
ane moving mass of fugitives—cannon, waggons, tumbrils, wounded soldiers, 
horsemen, and even splendid equipages, were all mixed up together on the 
Pampeluna road, which lay to our right. The march was there intercepted by 
an overturned waggon—the horses were plunging, and the cries of wounded | 
men could be heard even where we were. The fields at each side of the way | 
were soon spread over by the crowd, eager to press on. Guns were now 
abandoned and thrown into ditches and ravines; the men broke their mus- 
kets, and threw the fragments on the roadside, and vast magazines of powder 
were exploded here and there through the plain 

But my attention was soon drawn to objects more immediately beside me. 
The Bayonne road, which we now reached, was the last hope of the retiring | 
army. To maintain this line of retreat, strong devachments of infantry, sup- | 
ported by heavy guns, were stationed at every eminence commanding the po- 
sition ; but the swooping torrent of the retreat had left little time for these to 
form-—many of whom were borne along with the flying army. Discipline gave 
way on every side—the men sprang upon the waggons, refusing to march—the 
treasures were broken open and thrown upon the road. Frequently the bag- 
gage-guard interchanged shots and sabre-cuts with the infuriated soldiers, who 
ouly thought of escape ; and the ladies, who but yesterday were the objects 
of every care and solicitude, were hurried along amid that rude multitude, 
some on foot, others glad to be allowed to take a place in the ambulance among 
the wounded—their dresses blood-stained and torn, adding to the horror and 
misery of the scene. Such was the prospect before us. Behind a dark mass 
hovered, as if even yet withstanding the attack of the enemy, whose guns 
thundered clearer and clearer every moment. Still the long line of wounded 
came on—some in wide open carts, others stretched upon the gun-carriages, 
mangled and bleeding. Among these my attention was drawn to one whose 
head having fallen over the edge of the cart, was endangered by every roll of 
the heavy wheel that grazed his very skull. ‘There was a halt, and I seized 
the moment to assist the poor fellow as he lay thus in peril. His helmet had 
fallen back, aud was merely retained by the brass chain beneath his chin : his 
temples were actually clefi open by a sabre-cut, and I could see that he had 
also received some shot-wounds in the side, where he pressed his hands, the 
blood welling up between the fingers. 

As I lifted the head tu place it within the cart, the eyes opened and turned 
fully upon me. A faint smile of gratitede curled his lip; I bent over him, 
and, to my horror, recognised in the mangled and shattered form before me— 
the gallant fellow with whom the very night before I had formed almost a 
friendship. The word ‘* cold" muttered between his teeth, was the only answer 
I could catch, as I called him by his name. The orderto march rang out from 

the head of the convoy, and I had barely time to unfasten my cloak, and throw 
it over him, ere the waggon moved on. I never saw him after. 

A squadron of cavalry now galloped past, reckless of all before them ; the 
traces of the artillery were cut, and the men mounting the horses, deserted the 
guns, and rode for their lives. Inthe midst of the flying mass, a splendid 
equipage flew past, its six horses lashed to madness by the postillions ; astrag- 
gling guard of honour galloped at either side, and a grand ecuyer in scarlet, 
who rode in front, called out incessantly—‘ Place, place; pour sa majesté ; 
but all to no purpose : the road, blocked up by broken waggons, dense crowds 
of horse and foot, dead and dying, soon becaine impassable. An effort to pass 
a heavily-loaded waggon entangled the coach: the axle was caught by the 
huge waggon—the horses plunged when they felt the restraint, and the next 
moment the royal carriage was hurled over on its side, and fell with a crash 
into the ravine at the road-side. While the officers of his staff dismounted to 
rescue the fallen monarch, a ribald burst of laughter rose from the crowd, aud 
a pioneer actually gave the butt of his carbine to assist the king as, covered 
with mud, he scrambled up the ditch. 

_Lhad but an instant to look upon his pale countenance, which even since the 
night before seemed to have grown many years older, ere I was myself dragged 
forward among the crowd. 

Darkness now added its horrdf to the scene of riot and confusion ; the inces- 
sant cries of the fugitives toldthat the English cavalry were upon them; the 
artillery came closer and closer,and the black sky was traversed by many a line 
of fire, as the shells poured down upon the routed army ; the English guns, 
regardless of roads, dashed down on the terrified masses, raining balls and how- 
itzer-shells on every side. Already the cheers of my gallant countrymen were 
within my hearing, and amid all the misery and danger around me my heart rose 
proudly at the glorious victury they had gained. 

Meanwhile my escort, whose feeling towards me became more brutal as their 
defeat was more perceptible, urged me forward with many an oath and impre- 
cation. Leaving the main road, we took to the fields—already crowded with 
the infantry. At last, as the charges of the English came closer, they seemed 
10 hesitate atout being any longer burthened by me, and one, after interchang- 
ing some angry words with his companion, rode off, leaving me tothe care of 
bin who passed the cord round my wrist. For a second or two this fellow seem- 
ed to waver whether he might not dispose of me more briefly, and once he half 
withdrew his pistol from the holster. and turned round in his saddle to regard 
me more steadily ; a better feeling, however, gained the mastery; the hope, 
too, of promotion, could he bring in an officer his prisoner, had, doubtless, its 
share in his decision. He ordered me to jump up behind him, and, dashing 
Spurs into his troop-horse, rode forward. 

I have, perhaps, lingered too long in my reco!lections of this eventful night ; 
it was, however, the last striking incident which preceded a long captivity. 
Gna the third day of the retreat [ was joined to a band of Spanish prisoners 
marching towards Bayonne. Of the glorious victory which rescued the Penin- 
sula from the dominion of the French, and drove their beaten armies beyond 
the Pyrenees, or of the great current of events which followed the battle of 
Vittoria, I do not purpose to speak. Neither will I trouble my reader with a 
narrative of hardship and suffering ; it is enough to mention that my refusal to 
gtve my parole, subjected me in all cases to every indignity. 

Wearied out at length, I accepted this only chance of rendering life endura- 
ble ; and on reaching Bayonne, gave my word not to attempt my escape, and 
wes accordingly separated from my companions in misfortune, and once more 
treated as a gentleman. 

The refusal to accept “ parole,” I learned afterwards, was invariably con- 
strued by the French authorities of the day into a direct avowal not only to at- 
tempt escape by any means that might present themselves, but was also deem- 
ed arejection of the hospitality of the country, which placed the recusant be- 
yond the pale of its courtesy. 

No sooner, then, had I complied with this necessity—for such it was—than I 
experienced the greatest kindness and politeness in every quarter. Through 
every village in the south, the house of the most respectable inhabitant was 
always open to me; and witha delicacy it would be difficult to match else- 
where, although the events of the Spanish war were the subjects of general 
miterest wherever we passed, not a word was spoken nor a hint dropped before 
the “ prisoner,” which could in the slightest degree offend his nationalty, or 
burt bis susceptibility as an enemy. ¥ . ry _ @ 





® * 7 * 
I shall now beg of my reader to pats over with me a long Interval of time, 


during which my life presented nothing of interest or incident, and accompany | 


me to the environs of St. Omer, where, in the commencement of the year }814, 
{ found myself domesticated asa prisoner of war on parole. During the long 
period that had elapsed siuce the battle of Vittoria, I had but once heard from 
home: matters there were pretty much as] had left them. My father had re- 
anoved to a colonial appointment, whence he transmitted the rich revenues of 
his office to my mother, whose habitual economy enabled her to dis- 
pense at Bath, much in the same kind of way asshe had formerly done at Lon- 
don. My lovely cousin—in the full possession of her beauty and a large for- 
tune—had refused some half-dozen brilliant proposals, and was reported to have 
an unswerving attachment to some near relative, which happy individual, my 
mother suggested, was myself. Of the Bellews, | learned from the newspapers 
that Sir Sunon was dead ; and Miss. Bellew, having recovered most of the great 
estates of her family through the instrumentality of a clever attorney—whom | 
yy d to be my friend Paul—was now the great belle and fortune of Dublin. 
t had frequently written home, and once or twice to the Rooneys and the ma- 
jor, but never received any answer ; so that at last I began to think mysclf for- 
gotten by every one, and dreamed away my iife in a state of almost apathy— 
dead to the exciting events of the campaign, which,even in the seclusion where 
I lived, were ‘rom time to time reported. The brilliant march of our victorious 
troops threwgh the Pyrenees and the south of France, Neville, Orthes, ane 
Toulouse, | read of as people read of long past events ; life appeared to me to 
haverun out; and my thoughts turned over backward to the bright morning of 
my career in Ireland—my early burst of manhood—my first and only passion. 
The old royalist seigneur upon whom I was billetted, could evide ntly make 
nothing of the stolid indifference with which | heard him and his antiquated 





|ded upon. The trumpets of a cavalry regiment on the march were soon added 





hope of liberty was dying away within me. One ever-present thought had 
damped all ardour and ambition—I had done nothing as a soldier—my career 
had ended as it began—and, while others had risen to fame and honour, my 
name had won nothing ofdistinction and repute. Instead of anxiously looking 
forward to a meeting with Louisa Bellew, I dreaded the very thoughts of it. 
My mother’s fashionable morgue and indifference I should now feel asa sar- 
casm on my own failure ; and as to my cousin Julia, the idea alone of her rai- 
lery was insufferable. The only plan [ could devise for the future was, as soon 
as I should recover my liberty, to exchange into some regiment in the East In- 
dies, and never to return to England. 

It was, then, with some surprise, and not much sympathy, that I beheld my 
venerable host appear one morning at breakfast with a large white cockade in 
the breast of his frock coat, and a huge white lily in a wine glass before him. 
His elated manner and joyous looks were all so many riddles to me; while the 
roll of drums in the peaceful little town, the ringing of bells, and the shouts of 
the inhabitants, were all too much even for apathy like mine. ; 

‘* What is the Tiatamarre about ?” said I, pettishly, as [ saw the old gentle- 
man fidget from the table to the window and then back again, rubbing his hands. 
admiring his cockade, and smelling at the lily alternetely. 

‘Tintamarre !"’ said he indignantly, ‘‘ savez vous, monsieur ? Ce ne'st pas 
le mot, celui la. Weare restored, sir! we have regained our rightful throne ! 
we are no longer exiles !” 

‘* Yes!’ said the old lady, bursting into the room, and throwing herself into 
her husband's arms, and then into mine, ina rapture of enthusiasm—“ Yes, 
brave young man! to you and your victorious companions in arms we owe the 
happiness of this moment. We are restored.” ; 

‘* Qui! restored! restored !” echoed the old gentleman, throwing open the 
window, and shouting as though he would have burst a blood-vessel, while the 
mob without, catching up the cry, yelled it louder thanever. 

These people must be all deranged, thought I, unable to conjecture at the 
moment the reasons for such extravagant joy. Meanwhile, the room became 
crowded with townspeople, in holiday costume, all wearing the white cock- 
ade, and exchanging with each other the warmest felicitations at the happy 
event. 

[ now soon learned that the allies were in possession of Paris, that Napoleon 
had abdicated, and the immediate return of Louis XVIII. was already deci- 


to the uproar without, accompanied by cries of “* The English !” ** The brave 
English !” I rushed to the door, and, to my astonishment beheld above the 
heads of the crowd the tall caps of a British dragoon regiment towering aloft. 
Their band struck up as they approached ; and what asensation did my heart 
experience as I heard the well-remembered air of “* Garryowen” resound through 
the little streets of a French village. 

‘An Irish regiment !” said I, half aloud. f: ; 

The word was caught by a bystander, who immediately communicated it to 
the crowd, adding, by way of explanation, “ Les Irelandois ; oui, ces sont les 
Cossaques d’ Angleterre.” 1 could not help laughing at the interpretation, 
when suddenly my own name was called out loudly by some person from the 
ranks. I started at the sound, and forcing my way through the crowd, I looked 
eagerly on every side, my heart beating with anxiety lest some deception might 
have misled me. 

“‘Hiaton ! Jack Hinton !” cried the voice again. At the head of the regi- 
ment rode three officers, wdose looks were bent steadily on me, while they 
seemed to enjoy my surprise and confusion. The oldest of the party, who 
rode between the two others, was a large swarthy-looking man, with a long 
drooping moustache—at that time rarely worn by officers of our army. His 
left arm he wore in a sling ; but his right was held in a certain easy, jaunty 


o? 


| manner i could not soon forget. A burst of laughter broke from him at length, 
| as he called out— 
\* Come, Jack, you must remember me.” 
“What!” cried 1; ‘‘ O'Grady !—is it possible ?” 
«Even so, my boy,” said he, as, throwing his reins on his wrist, he grasped 
| my hand and shook it with all his heart. ‘1 knew you were here, and | ex- 
erted all my interest to get quartered near you. This is my regiment—eh !— 
not fellows to be ashamed of, Jack? But come along with us; we musn’t part 
company now.” ; 
Amid the wildest cries of rejoicing, and frantic demonstrations of gratitude 
from the crowd, the regiment moved on to the little square of the village. Here 
the billets were speedily arranged ;—the men betook themselves to their quar- 
ters—the officers broke into small parties—and O’Grady and myself retired 
to the inn, where having dined ¢é/e-a-téte, we began the interchange of our 
Various adventures since we parted. 





BERRYER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. [Continued.] 
Sougenirs de M. Berryer. 2 vols 8 ve. Paris, 1839. 

The inflicting death seems, like many other acts which are at first painful, to 
become a passion. No other explanation can be given of the condemnation by 
the revolutionary tribunal of many of the humblest and obscurest persons, among 
the petty shopkeepers, and even workmen, of Paris. No other explanation can 
be given of some of the capricious murders related by M. Berryer. We give 
one or two examples :—In 1787, money had been borrowed in Paris on printed 
debentures for 100/. each, signed by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
and the Duke of Clarence. ‘They went by the name of actions du Prince de 
Galles. ‘The transaction was an unfortunate one; the debentures were refused 
payment, lost their value, and disappeared. Six years afterwards, all persons 
concerned in their introduction into the Parisian market, or in their circulation, 
were accused as contre-révolutionaires, and enemies of the people. The Duc 
de St. Aiguan, a former client of M. Berryer, on whom a money-lender had 
forced some of these debentures, and who had obliged him by law to take them 
back, was among the accused. So was his duchess, a young woman of fashion, 
whom no one could suppose to have been acquainted with her husband’s tran- 
sactions. So were even the notaries in whose hands they were deposited, and 
their clerks ; andteven M. Chaudot, who had merely given a notarial attesta 
| tion which he could not legally refuse. All were condemned, and all were 
executed. 





wel a were pare 
acted upon by some wretch anxious to court to the deputy. I ' 
bable that, in twenty-four hours, M. } sma would be in mg of the aaa ios: 
of the Abbaye, and in a week afterwards in the place de la Guillotine ; and 
there was no knowing how many of those who had favoured his employment 
might accompany him. Fortunately he had two friends in the Convention 
Charles Lacroix and Bourdon de I'Oise, both colleagues of M. L , and both 
staunch members of the Montange. He ran to the chamber, and found Bour- 
don de !’Oise entering it, clattering, as he went, the huge sabre which he had 
carried in the storm of the Bastile. What were the persuasions applied by his 
two friends to their colleague, M. Berryer does not tell us, but they were suffi- 
cient. M. L— returned to the Treasury, praised loudly the patriotism of M. 
Berryer, informed the hearers that the nightly visitors were inoffensive clients, 
and ended by stating that his remarks had been quite misunderstood, and in 
fact were meant for a different person. 

But the danger had been averted, only to reappear in a form less direct, but 
more painful. Among M. Berryer’s most honoured clients were the great 

bankers of the Place Vendéme, MM. Magon de la Balue and Magon de la Bli- 
nais, MM. Laurent Le Couteulx, and Le Couteulx Cautelen, and MM. Pourrat 
One Heron, a merchant of Marseilles, had become bankrupt, had fled to South 
America, and returned in the beginning of the Revolution with some bills of 
the Spanish government of considerable nominal value. He offered them to 
the prncipal banking-houses, but could not get them discounted. This rankled 
in his mind, and as soon as the loi des suspects gave arms to malignity, he de- 
nounced all those who had refused him. MM. Laurent Le Couteulx, and Le 
Covteulx Cautelen, were detained for eleven months in the Conciergerie ; saw 
it weekly emptied and weekly filled, but escaped at an enormous expense, b 
bribing the clerks to place the papers relating to them always at the bottom of 
the bundles of accusations. M. Pourrat feli a victim to his own precautions. 
He became a member of the Jacobin club. The singularity of a banker in such 
society attracted attention, and he was arrested on the benches of the club. 
MM. Magon de la Balue and Magon de la Blinais, both venerable men between 
eighty and ninety, were confined in the Maison de sante de Belhomme; a place 
celebrated for having exhibited the last traces of the ancient aristocratic habits. 
There those who could afford the expense of sucha prison, spent the last weeks 
of their lives among the enjoyments and the forms to which they had been ae- 
customed. The roturiers and the nobles, and among the nobles, those of the 
sword and those of the robe, kept their distinct circles. There were ceremo- 
nious visits, and fuil-dress evening partics, where the younger portion of this 
short-lived society amused themselves by rehearsing the trial and the execution, 
Passports signed by Robespierre, Couthon, Carnot, and Barrére, the four prin- 
cipal members of the ruling committee of Public Safety, were exhibited to M. 
Berryer ; and he was desired to offer to MM. Magon, for 300,000 francs, liberty, 
and an escape a-ross the frontiers. ‘They replied, that to fly from trial would 
be a confession of guilt—that their perfect innocence was a security—and re- 
fused. A week after, M. Berryer read in the papers the conviction of the con- 
spirators, Magon de la Blinais, Magon de la Balue, the woman St. Perne, 
daughter, the woman Cornulier, grand-daughter of the latter, and the Sieur 
Coureur, his secretary. Mixed with his regrets were his fears. He was knows 
to have been their counsel. The fierce Dubarran, a member of the formidable 
Comité de Sirete générale, had already threatened him with the consequences 
of defending aristocrats and conspirators, and be knew that among their papers 
must be found whole bundles of his letters. He does not appear to be even 
now able to explain his escape, unless by imputing it to gratitude in Fouquier 
‘Tinville for an early service ; a solution, periaps, as improbable as the impa- 
tation of any monstrous wickedness to a man of ordinary virtue. 

These dangers, however, were atlength toterminae. ‘The party of which 
Robespierre and his immediate friends formed ¢he nucleus, had risen to power 
by a process of constant contraction. Originally, it comprised nearly the 
whole of the deputies of the Tiers Etat, for who was there that refused the 
oath of the Tennis Court? First it threw off and destroyed the aristocratie 
Royalists, then the Girondists, then the Hebertists, and at last even the Dan- 
tonists. Atevery change, while it destroyed a rival, it deprived itself of a sup- 
porter. At first it spoke the voice uf a nation, afterwards that of an assembly ; 
then that of a party, and at length that of acommittee. But the committees 
of salut public, and sureté générale, were omnipotent. Fielding has remarked, 
that a man with a pistol may hold at bay a multitude ; for though he can shoot 
but one man, every one feeis that the first who attacks him will be that one. 
Nothing in the history of the Revolution is more striking than Thibaudeau’s 
picture of the submission of the fierce and violent Convention before the gov- 
erning Committee of Public Satety:—‘t The object of every member, from 
the instant that he entered the house, was to prevent his behaviour there from 
being acrime. Every movement, every look, every mnurmur, every smile, was 
calculated. Those whose ventured to have a place crowded to the Montagne 
(the high benches of the left,) as the republican seats ; or took refuge in the 
cen're, (answering to our benches near the bar,) as the seats which mtanifested 
no party feeling. Others wandered from bench to bench, in the hope that they 
might be supposed to be opposed to no party and to no opinion ; but the more 
prudent never ventured to sit. They stood in groups at the bar, and skunk 
away whenever a vote was probable. The sittings, once so long and so violent, 
were cold and short. ‘Trifling details were discussed until the Committee of 
Public Safety appeared. The Committee, headed by their rapporteur, (the 
member charged to announce their decisions,) entered with the air of masters. 
in their progress to the tribune they were preceded and followed by those who 
were striving to propitiate them by apparent devotion. ‘There was deep silence 
until the rapporteur spoke : every one sought to read in his countenance whe- 
ther he was to announce a victory or a proscription. His proposals, whatever 
they were, were servilely adopted, generally in silence ; but if a word were 
spoken, it was merely an echo.”* 

Such was the state of things when, on the 24th Prazrial (12th June, 1794,) 
Bourdon de |’Oise requested a visit from M. Berryer. He went, little expect- 
ing the frightful contidence that was to be reposed in him. ‘* Robespierre,” 
said Bourdon, “has become my enemy. He intends to murder me by the 
guillotine J have resolved to be beforehand, and to destroy him with my own 
hond.” As proofs of his courage and resolution, he displayed the dress which 





| he had worn atthe storm of the Bastile, still covered with the blood of its de 


fenders ; the plumes which had ornamented his cap in the Vendéan war, torn 
by balls in every feather ; and the huge sword with which he had pierced many 





Another notary, M Martin, a friend, like M. Chaudot, of M. Berryer, met | 
at his door, on his return from a morning's walk, a gendarme, who required his | 
immediate attendance before the revolutionary tritgmal. He found there three | 
persons accu sed of having signed a pedigree certificate, which had been depo- | 
sited in his office. There was nothing objectionable in the certificate, but it was 
said that some ill use might be made of it. The public accuser simply asked 
him if the paper had been placed with him; and on his admitting it, required 
the tribunal to convict and sentence him to death, together with those previously 
accused. The tribunal instantly complied ; the four prisoners were removed 
from the bar; room was found for them in the carriages which were setting 
off for the guillotine; and within three hours M. Martin was an un-accused 
man, and an executed criminal ! 

Daring the ‘* Reign of Terror,” M. Berryer gave up the public exercise of his 
| profession. No one could act as défenseur officieux without a certificate of c7- | 
| cisme from the revolutionary committee of his section. But he could not rely 
| upon obtaining one from the uneducated and violent persons—a brothel-keeper, | 
| a knife-grinder, a porter, and a shoe-cleaner—who were paid forty sous a-day 
| to administer the affairs of the section. A person to whom such a certiticate | 
| had been refused, became, as we have seen, by express enactment suspected, 
| and certain, from the notoriety of the fact, to be arrested the next day ; and | 
| equally certain to be executed, as soon as the malice of an enemy, or the ca- 
price of the public accuser, should call him forth. He at first proposed to shut 
himself up in his study, and act solely as a chamber counsel ; but he was soon 
told that seclusion would inevitably attract suspicion, and that he must find 
some mode of life which would not bear the interpretation of fear. Fortunately 
he had been counsel, in happier times, for the National Treasury, and M. Tur- 
pin, the agent, (a functionary corresponding, we believe, to our secretary), was 
his intimate friend. M. Turpin, indeed, was not safe ; for though intrusteed 
with matters of the utmost confidence, and daily transacting business with the 
heads of the department, he was an object of such jealousy, that a gendarme 
watched all his proceedings, and, in fact, never quitted him by day or night. 
Notwithstanding the want of a certificate of civisme, the prevrous services and 
| the reputation of M. Berryer, and the friendship of M. Turpin, effected his ad- 
| mission into the offices of the Treasury as sub-agent—a favour great, not only 
| from its importance to the person admitted, but from the danger to which it 
exposed them who admitted him. : 

in this new post, his days were passed in the office, and his evenings in trans- 
acting the legal business of his former clients ; and again he fancied himself 
safe. Some vexations, indeed, he was exposed to, but they were almost ludi- 
crous annoyances. He and his wife were forced to bring their table into the 
street, and consume, in the presence of the passers by, “le diner patriotique.’ 
His wife was sometimes forced to attend at the bakers to inspect the sale of 
bread, to see that no one was served before his turn, end that no one was al 
lowed to purchase beyond his strict wants. At other times she had to head an 
address from the women of the section to the Cenvention, deliver a patriotic 
speech, and receive the fraternal embrace of the President. 

Suddenly, however, he was roused to a sense of imminent danger by an ac- 
cidental vieit to the Treasury offices of aM. L , one of his former brethren 
of the bar, now become a member of the Convention. The visitor loudly ex- 
pressed his astonishment that an aristocrat, and a counter-revolut onist, in whcs> 














spouse discuss the glorious prospect of a restoration of the Bourbons ; even the 


house conspirators met evcry evening, should fill a Government employment. 


anenemy, and which was now to be plunged into the heait of Robespierre. 
M. Berryer listened in terror ; but still more dangerous inatter was to come. 
Bourdou added, that he had selected him as depository not only of his secrete 
but of his last wishes and of his fortune, and placed 1n his hands a parcel con- 
taining his will, his title -deeds, and instructions to be followed in the very pro- 
bable event of Bourdon s fall before he had an opportunity to execute his at- 
tempt, or in consequence of the attempt. 

For forty-fivet anxious days, aud almost sleepless night, M. Berryer retain 
ed this terrible deposit. He was now forthe first time an actual conspirator. 
His connexion with the chief conspirator was notorious. His safety seemed to 
depend on Bourd on's immediate success in destroying, by his own hand, both 
Robespierre and the oligarchy of which he was the president. Assassination 
is a desperate resource. The attempt itself rarely succeeds, and where it 
does succeed rarely produces the intended result. 

Happily for M. Berryer events took a ditlerent turn. We have said that 
the committees were omnipotent; but their power depended more obviously 


| and immediately than that of governments in general, on opinion. ‘They had 


not, like the tyrannies that succeeded them, an armed force trained to unre- 
flecting obedience. While the Convention bent before them, they seemed te 
be irresistible ; but the Convention was obedient, not from affection or confi- 
dence, for the committees were objects of distrust and hatred, but because 
they were supposed to have the support of the National Guards: how far that 
supposition was true, was a doubt not to be solved without extreme peril, for 
the fact could be ascertained only by resistance, and if they really had that 
support those who resisted must perish. Di-sensions among the mse Ives forced 
the decision of this tremendous qubstion. Robespierre threw all his colleagues 
in the committees into shade. He formed, with his devoted adherents St. Just 
and Couthon, what began to be called the triumvirate ; a sort of committee of 
the committees, which controlled all their operations. It was rather, however, 
a dictatorship than a triumvirate ; for St. Just from fanaticism, and Couthor 
from servility, were mere insiruments. ; 

Ro'espierre did not owe his predominance to his talents ; for his talents, 
though it is absurd to deny him great talents both as a writer and a speaker, 
were inferior to those of several of his rivals, and even of his dependents; nor 
to his courage, for there he was positively deficient. But he had insatiable am- 
bition, and insatiable vanity, and no passion that interfered with them. He 
had no love of money, of ustentation, of pleasure, or of ease. He had no 
friendship, no pity, uo truth, ne shame, and no remorse: he appeared, oy 
fore, to have an intiexible will. The weakest part of his character was ‘he 
combination of ambition with vanity ; but during the earlier part of his wos 
these passions acted weil together. His desire of immediate applause led him 
to flatter the self-love of the Parisian mob, by an adulation of which no vom 
with self-respect could have been guilty , to encourage all their ye ont seo 
ous prejudices, and to stimulate al) their worst passions. In any ordinary sta . 
of society such conduct would have been fatal to his prospects as @ statesman ; 
but in a revolution it gave him unbounded popularity, and popularity seer mag 
On the other hand, his love of power impelled him to destroy those whose IA 
“es ves sur la Convention et le Directoire. Paris, 1827. Vol ip 47 
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fluence interfered with his own, and thus 
leaving him the only prominent figure. 

But the time was come when t atification of both these passions at once 
became impossible He might, perhaps, have retained predominant power if | 
he had been satisfied with the reality, and allowed his collea gues to appear to 
the world as his equals; but this was repugriant tohis vanity. He might have | 
remained the general object of admiration if he had allowed them to be really | 
his associates in power ; but this interfered with his ambition. He wished to | 
absorb all power and all reputation ; to be the dictator of a republic of which 
his will was to be the law; andto be the high priest of a religion which his 
recognition had established. To do this it was necessary to destroy his pre- 
sent associates ; and as their removal would have revived the more moderate | 
revolutionary party, of which Danton had been the head, it was also necessary 
to destroy the remnant of Dantonists. These objects could be effectec, how- 
ever, only by the aid either of the Convention, or of the Commune of Paris, | 
and the National Guards. If he could obtain from the Convention a decree 
for their arrest and accusation, he would have succeeded ; the remainder of 
the Convention, deprived of all its influential members, would have been at his 
feet. The Commune was already devoted to him, so was Henriot, the com- 
mander of the National Guards ; and he relied on the obedience of these citizen 
troops to orders in which all the authorities shouldconcur. But if the Conven- 
tion took part with the committees, he still hoped, with the aid of the Com- 
mune and of Henriot, to dispose of the National Guards, and put an end, by 
terror or by force, to all resistance. It may appear that it would have been 
simpler to begin by force ; but, in the first place, he expected submission from 
the Convention ; and, in the second place, until the Convention had refused his 
demands, there was no pretext for rising against it, and some pretext was re- 
quired evenin these times, and even for an insurrection. 


At the meeting of the Convention on the 8th Thermidor, An. 2, (26th July 
1794,) Robespierre commenced his attack. After a long description of the ge- 
neral mal-administration of the country, he inferred “ that there was a conspi- 
racy to destroy the republic and the patriots; that the members of the two 
committees were among the conspirators; and that it had become necessary 
to punish the traitors, to crush all factions under the weight of the national 
authority, and toraise from the ruins the supremacy of justice and free- 
dom.” 

This speech was received, as no speech of Robespierre’s had ever before 
been received in that assembly, with dead silence. The usual motion, how- 
ever, for its being printed and distributed, was made and carried, and the Con- 
vention seemed to remainin obedience. But the extremity of the peril now 
gave courage to the members of the committees. Those who spoke first ven- 
tured only to defend themselves ; those who followed dared to recriminate. 
Robespierre, unaccustomed to opposition, began to explain and retract : the 
Dantonists joined his opponents, and the sitting terminated by rescinding the 
resolution for printing his speech. 

The first attack, therefore, had been repulsed. The evening and the night 
were spent by each party in preparation. It was resolved on the part of Robes. 
pierre that the Commune should meet the next morning ; that in the Conven- 
vention a detinite motion, denouncing the crimes and requiring the arrest of 
those whom it was intended to sacrifice, should be made by St. Just, and en- 
forced by Robespierre ; and that, if the Convention refused, the Commune 
should declare that the people had resumed the direct exercise of its sovereign- 
ty, should assemble the National Guards, and march to deliver the Convention 
from the criminals* who were misleading it. In the mean time the members 
of the committees and the Dantonists, united into one party by their common 
danger, were employed in endeavouring to obtain the co-op¢gration of the other 
parties in the Convention. Such was the detestation which they themselves 
had inspired, and such the fear of Robespierre, that it was only after many re- 
pulses that they began to make any progress. Succeed, however, they did, 
and the next day, the celebrated 9th Thermrdor, when Robespierre entered the 
assembly, he probably had ten adherents left in a body of which two days be- 
fore he had been the dictator. 

We need not do more than referto the scene of the 9h Thermidor—a 
scene probably unequalled in any deliberative assembly ; when St. Just was in- 
terrupted after his first sentence, and Robespierre had to listen hour after hour 
to the long-compressed hatred of his revolted subjects—his cries and screams 
for the right of reply, drowned by the imprecations of his accusers, and the bell 
of the president ; until at length, as he lay on the bench gasping with fatigue, 
rage, and terror, he was ordered into arrest, together with his adherents, St. 
Just, Couthon, Le Bas, and Robespierre the younger, and seized by the atten- 
dants of the house. 

It was now five o'clock, and the house adjourned to seven, exhausted by the 
struggle, and scarcely venturing to believe the result. The Commune in the 
mean time had assembled, but had not acted. It had adjourned before the ar- 
rest of Robespierre was known. Indeed, considering the strangeness and the 
magnitude of that event, the news appears to have circulated very slowly 
Thibaudeau tells us that, when the Convention met in the evening, the great- 
er part of the members heard for the first time the events of the morning. It 
is probable that the morning attendance had been comparatively thin, and 
consisted chiefly of those who the night before had concentrated their pro- 
ceedings. 

The Commune had adjourned only till six. When they re-assembled, and 
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heard of the arrest of Robespierre and his companiuns, they declared that the 
Pevple, and the Commune, as the organ of the People, had resumed its sove- 
reiguty ; ordered the tocsin to ring in every section; despatched messengers 
on all sides to call out the National Guards, and in short set in motion the in- 
surrectional machinery which had never failed during the previous course of 
the Kevolution. ‘They soon collected a force sufficient to rescue the prisoners 
from their confinement in one of the committe rooms, and to carry them in tri- 
umph to the head-quariers of the Commune, the Hotel de Ville. By this time 
it was nearly eight. The Convention reassembled, but it was only communi- 
cate their alarms. ‘A few,” says Thibaudau, ‘ had gained courage by their 
success in the morning ; others awaited the result in silence ; the greater part 
were unable to comprehend what was going on. As it became dark the hor- 
ror of our situation increased. We heard the noise of the drums and of the 
tocsin. A few members formed themselves into a commitiee to consider the 
course to be adopted, the others listened in the utmost anxiety to the reports 
brought back by those who had ventured to ascertain the state of things with- 
out. At length, about midnight, the crisis appeared to approach. Collot 
d’Herbois, the President, said m his sepulchral voice, ‘ Representatives, the 
time is come for us to die at our pos's; Lam informed that Henriot’s forces 
surround us.’ Instantly all the spectators fled from the galleries, the members 
who had been standing together in groups, took their usual seats, and prepared 
to die with decency. As for myself, | had not the slightest doubt that our last 
moment was come.’’* It was true that Henriot had led his men to the attack. His 
cannon even were pointed at their doors. But when he gave the word to fire, 
his artillerymen hesitated, and at last refused. Henrivt, tinding that his troops 
could not be depended on, thought it prudent to march them back to the 
Hotel de Ville. it was thus that, on the caprice or the irresolution of half a 
dozen men, the fate of the Cunvention,and perhaps the future history of France, 
and even of Europe, depended. For if the cannon had fired, and Henriot’s 
forces, many of them the same men who three years before had stormed the 
Tuileries and destroyed the defenders, had rushed into the hall where the mem- 
bers were Sitting, merely awaiting their fate without any plan of resistance, it 
seems probable that the greater part of the asserably would have been 
massacred on their seats ; and certain that all who escaped would have been 
treated as they themselves treated their adversaries a few hours afterwards, 
condemned and executed without a trial. Robespierre would have been abso- 
lute master of Paris. Whether he would or would not have been able to sum- 
mon another representative assembly, or without one to ietain the provinces 
and the armies in subjection to Paris,is more questionable. But on any supposi- 
tion, the whole consequent course of events would have been different; there 
would have been different scenes and different actors. Pichegru might have im- 
itated Monk,and royalty have been restored by a native army in 1794, instead of 
of a foreign one in 1814 ; or Nantes, and Lyons,and Wordeaux,and Toulon, and 
La Vendee, might have successfully risen against Paris, and France have split 
into hostile communities. Reform would have been delayed iv Germany ,and ac- 
celerated in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The half minute during which it was 
undecided whether the artillery would fire or not, is the most important half 
minute in history. 

The retreat of Henriot seems to have given to the Convention the courage 
necessary to active resistance. They declared Henriot, Robesperre, and his 
associates, and the whole Commune of Paris, hors de /a loi; invested Barras 
with the command of the National Guards, and appointed members to act un- 
der him; dispatched others to the headquarters of the different sections, to 
announce these decrees and summon the Nationa! Guards, and resolved as soon 
as a sullicient body could be collected, to march and attack the Commune at 
the Hétel de Ville. The events of this uight have been told in so many differ- 
ent ways, that some future Surau-s may treat the whole as a legend. The 
foll»wing is M. Berryer’s narrative :— 

‘The corps de garde of my section, La Réunion, was at the Hotel d’As- 
niéres, and | determined not to return home during the night. There was 
great indecision among us, until the exhortations of the messengers from the 
Convention, marked by their dress, and raised, from their being on horseback, 
above the audience, decided the wavering to side with the Convention. We 
resolved to march immediately to the defence of the Assembly. I was armed 
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as usual with my pike, which was the common weapon; a very few had mus- 
kets. When we reached the Place of the Carrousel, which at that time joined 
the Tuileries, receiving no orders, we sat down on the pavement. Between 
midnight and one in the morning we were ordered to form column, and march 
on the Hotel de Ville, then oceupied by Robespierre and his associates. On 
our left was the section Marat, consisting, like ourselves, of about 400 men, 
about as well armed as we were. Three guns with lighted matches preceded 
us. By the time we had reached the Oratoire in the Rue St. Honore, our 
artillery, very ill commanded, was in the centre of the column. I now dis- 
covered by the cries of Bourdon de 1!’Oise, as he was rectifying this blunder, 
that we were under hiscommand. When we reached the open space before 
the Hotel de Ville, we found there many pieces of cannon, and the troops of 
several other sections, apparently directed like ourselves against the Com- 
mune.* Our officers had ranged us in front of the Hotel de Ville, with our 
cannon behind, so that we should have been the first objects of a discharge. 
While Bourdon de I’Oise was setting this right, he noticed me, and congratu- 
lated me on my display of courage. 

** Suddenly a sort of commotion was heard in the great hall of the Hoétel de 
Ville ; and immediately afterwards I saw Bourdon de l’Oise, with some de- 
termined followers, rush up the large open staircase He held a pistol in each 
hand, a diawn sabre between his teeth, and with his fiery eyes and burning 
cheeks, looked more like a fury than a human being. In a minute or two we 
heard shots in the interior. Robespierre the younger jumped out of one win- 
dow, Henriot was thrown ovt of another, Robespierre was wounded, and Le 
Bas killed in the struggle, Couthon, pretending to be dead, was laid at full 
length on the coping of the Quai Pelletier, until a prick from a bayonet made 
him wince, and he was removed in custody; Robespierre was carried by me 
on a hitterto endure the utmost bitterness of death. 

“The mext morning I found it so difficult to believe my recollections of the 
night, that, notwithstanding my horror of executions, [ went tq the Terrace of 
the Tuileries, which overlooks the Place dela Revolution, to watch the carts 
filled with the conquered party enter the enclosure of the guillotine. The 
long-continued shouts and applause which soon followed, left me no doubt that 
the head of Robespierre had really fallen. 

“The next day, however, perished some whom I could not but pity. These 
were the seventy-two members of the Commune of Paris, who had been all 
seized in their hall of assembly, kept in custody for thirty-six hours, and then, 
without any trial beyond a mere identification, thrown into seven or eight carts, 
carried to the Place dela Revolution, and executed. The greater part of them 
had committed no error except that of taking office in such times as these. 
This punishment en masse of a whole body, though it may comprehend a mi- 
nority who have protested against the acts of the majority, is the ne plus ultra 
of political iniquity. As | saw them pass by to their dreadful fate, I congratu- 
lated myself again and again on my resolution to refuse public employ- 
ment. 

‘Heron, the murderer of the Magons, was arrested under a resolution of 
the Convention, and immediately executed. My formidable enemy Coffinhal, 
who had contrived to add to the ferucity even of judgments such as his, by 
the jests with which he embittered them, was destroyed by the ingratitude of a 
wretch like himself. He had escaped from the Hotel de Ville in the confusion 
of the night of the 9th Thermidor, fled to the river side, and lay hid for two 
days at the bottomof a barge. At length he was forced by hunger from his 
retreat, and reached the house of a petty shopkeeper, who owed to him his 
marriage and his establishment in business. it was late, and he found the 
husband and wife in the back roon. Whiie the wife was providing him with 
food, the husband went forward under the pretence of closing his shop; but in 
fact it was to denounce his benefactor, and call in the police. Coffinhal re- 
sisted, was tied and thrown into a cart, and carried to instant execution, 
shouting and screaming in impotent rage.—[ To be continued.) 





+t On comparing M. Berryex’s statements with those of other witnesses, we are in- 
clined to believe that the greater part of these troops consisted of the National Guards 
who had origmaliy obeyed the summons of the Commune ; and whom the retreat of 
Henriot, the decree which outlawed the Com. une,and the arguments of the mem- 
bers who had been sent out, had subsequently induced to support the Convention. 





MALAY VENGEANCE. 


BY H. R. ADDISON. 


I visited the coast of Coromandel purposely to see the far-famed procession 
of Jugghernaut, which I found so far from falling short of those accounts I had 
hitherto looked upon as exaggerated, that, although I had gone to see it fully 
prepared to view horrors, | came away sickened and terrified by scenes more 
revolting than imagination ever pictured. Indeed, to this very moment some of 
the incidents recur with such striking force, that I even now regret ever having 
looked on such abominations and cruelties Men slicing their flesh with sharp 
knives ; mothers sacrificing their children ; bigots performing every torture on 
themselves, and fanatics dashing their heads beneath the enormous wheels of 
the car, which in the next moment crushed their skulls before my face, were 
amongst some of the lesserterrors of this disgusting féte, from which, after a 
few hours, I hastened away, fully determined never again to revisit it. 

On my way back to Madras | stopped at the house of Mr. T , one of the 
best fellows | know, one of the sincerest and most upright magistrates in India 
Kind to his servants, an excellent parent, T was generally beloved by all 
who knew him. 

When I arrived, I found my friend absent. His wife, however did the ho- 
nours for him, and gave me a pressing invitation to remain a couple of days, 
until her husband's return. She had three children, was one of the most ele- 
gant women I know, and, though of a hasty temper, was good-hearted and well- 
intentioned. 

I accepted her invitation, and retired to dress for dinner. 1 had not comple- 
ted my toilette, when J heard a great bustle in the house ; so, hastening to finish 
my task of adorning, I quickly descended tothe hall, where I found Mrs 
‘T—— bitterly lamenting the loss of a superb emerald necklace, which had 
suddenly disappeared from her trinket-box, in which she declared she had care- 
fully deposited it a few days before. 

A strict search took place. Every servant was examined ; but all to no 
purpose, till it was suddenly recollected that a young Malay boy, about ten 
years of age, who had hitherto acted as a sort of page, iad been sent to the 
case to bring down a ring to his mistress on the previous morning. ‘The boy 
had also been seen with some money, which he however averred he had receiv- 
ed from his father, and in this statement he was borne out by his parent (who 
was one of the kidmutgars in the household ;) but, as it was only natural he 
should endeavour to screen his child, little attention was paid to his corrobo- 
rating testimony.. rie 

The result was, that suspicion pointed so strongly at the boy that his mis- 
tress desired him instantly to be tied up and flogged until he confessed what he 
had done wifh the stolen necklace. The unhappy father threw himself on his 
knees, and, kissing the feet of Mrs. T , besought her torelent. But, con- 
sidering the case too clearly brought home to the young Malay, and annoyed 
at his refusal to admit his guilt, she refused to listen to the parent’s appeal. 

The boy was tied up, and punished till the blood actually flowed down his 
back. ‘The father was present ai the scene, and, though he nearly bit his lips 
through, he did not attempt to interfere. His son endured the torture without 
a groan, and after three dozen lashes he was taken down fainting, without 
having made any confession. eS 

The next morning he was again flogged, but he still remained obdurate. A 
third infliction on the following day had no better effect ; so, by my advice, 
Mrs. T—— abstained from further attempts to elicit an admission of the theft 
until the return of her husband, which had been postponed unavoidably for 
another week. ‘ 

The boy speedily recovered, and soon returned to his work. The father, 
though seemingly much hurt at heart, uttered no complaint, and performed his 
duties as usual. P 4 j 

At the end of the week my friend T: arrived, bringing with him some 
pleasant companions, who were, with true Indian hospitality, made welcome ; 
and in a few hours they found themselves thoroughly at home under my friend’s 
roof. ; 

The next morning after breakfast the fond husband brought down a collection 
of little gifts he had procured for his wife and children, who eagerly flocked 
round him, and expressed their joy 


“ As each new treasure met their longing eyes.” 


“« By the by, here is the necklace you may remember, my dear,” said T——, 
turning to his wife, ‘* you oe me to take from your trinket-box, and get 
repaired,” and he drew forth a sUperb set of emeralds. ae 

In an instant I saw him rush forward, only just in time to catch his wife, who 
fell swooning into his arms. My friend, who doted on her, was in indescribable 
agony. ‘The suddenness of the fit, for which he was wholly ata loss to ac- 
count ; her sobs and bitter exclamations, as she slowly recovered, seemed to 
wring his heart. The whole scene was one of mystery to me, till with a 
sudden effort she raised her head, and in a tone of unaffected sorrow exclaim- 
hd, 

“Forgetful wreteh that I am! I have falsely accused poor Sidommy, and 
punished him for stealing it.” 

I started with horror. Ina moment his countenance assumed a grave, 4 
severe expression, and as his wife explained the affair to him, I could see the 
pain it gave him. When it was concluded, he pondered for a few moments ; 
then desired Sidommy and his father to be summoned * 

When they entered, T—— in afew words exp!s n~1 to the boy that his in- 














m cence was now manifest, and that the whole business had arisen out of 


unfortunate mistake ; and, as a recompense for his unmerited i 

made him a present of a splendid European dress he had brought 

ac boy, who, though somewhat younger, was about the same size as the 
ay. 

Sidommy appeared delighted, and rushed from the room toclothe himsel fin 
his new garments. The father bowed low, and left the room without raising 
his eyes or uttering a syllable. Sp 

‘But a short interval had elapsed when the young page, with tears in his eyes, 
announced to his mistress that his father, on seeing him dressed, had instantly 
seized him and torn his clothes from his back, declaring that no finery, no Eu, 
ropean ornament, could ever cover the disgrace that had been inflicted on him 
and that he had in his fury utterly destroyed the handsome jacket his son hed 
just received as a present. 

T—— was naturally angry at this daring impertinence, and would have pun- 
ished the kidmatgar, had not his wife strenuously dissuaded him from it, by 
pointing out that such feelings were only natural ina parent, and that onl 
time could wipe them out. Nothing more was therefore said about it, and all 
went on as quietly as before. 

About ten days after this incident a letter from Madras, announcing the ex- 
pected arrival of T “s sister at that city, mada my friend determine to 
and meet her. Jt was agreed that I was to accompany him, get my leave of & 
sence renewed, and return with him to spend another month in his pleasant 
manson. ; 

The evening before we started the Malay kidmutgar came in, and begged 
as a favour that his son might be allowed to accompany us, urging his prayer 
with great force, and so beseechingly, that, although my friend at first object- 
ed to take him, he fivally consented ; and away we went in high spirits to 
meet with a young lady whom T had foretold would become my futurg 
wife. 

On our arrival at Madras we were doomed to meet with disappointment. The 
young lady had changed her mind, and, instead of seeking a partner amongst 
the pagoda-laden Madrasses, had chosen to marry a handsome young ensign ia 
a marching regiment at home, who by dire necessity was compelled 

“To live on his pay, 
And spend half-a-crown out of sixpence a-day.” 
We therefore hurried through the littie business we had to transact, and joyful- 
ly set out again on our return, sending, however, a dawk-courier on before, that 
our arrival might be expected. 

When we arrived at a small village about four miles from T "s house, 
we were not a little surprised to find all his servants awaiting him. He naturally 
sought an explanation, when he found that they had all come there by desire 
of their mistress, who had received directions to this effect from their master. 
T—— was not a little astonished at so strange a statement, as he well knew he 
had given no such orders, and demanded if Mrs. T herself had told them 
to come ; but found that these commands had been conveyed to them through 
the Malay kidmutgar, who alone had remained behind. 

I confess I looked upon it as a hoax ora curious mistake, at which I was in- 
clined to smile, Not so my friend, who seemed agitated as it were by tho 
presage of some coming evil, and hastened on. 

As we approached the house, we saw every window and door closed. Nei- 
ther his wife nor children seemed to welcome my friend, who jumped out of his 
palanquin, and ran forward like a madman. I followed him, and found him 
vainly endeavouring to burst open the verandah door. With my assistance he 
etlected this ; when, horrid to relate, the first object which met our view, and 
that of the affrighted Sidommy, was the body of the Malay, surrounded by a 
pool of blood, his throat cut from ear to ear, whilst in one hand he grasped the 
razor with which he had destroyed himself, and in the other the very scourge 
which had inflicted the stripes on his poor boy ! 

I can scarcely tell the rest. My feelings were far too painfully harrowed up 
to describe what we discovered in the next moment, the still warm bodies of 
my friend’s adored wife and his three children, evidently murdered as they slept 
by the revengeful Malay, who, after washing out his dishonour as the falsely- 
reputed father of a thief in the blood of his master's family, had with the same 
‘Mstrument put an end to his own existence. 

The wretched boy who had caused this dreadful deed, though innocent of al 
participation in the crime, was so horrified that he fled, never to return. T- 
atter a few weeks spent in the true mourning of the heart,—a mourning which 
turned his jet-black hair to grey within three days,—returned to Europe, where 
he still lives a wretched and broken hearted man. 























AN ESSAY ON THE ART OF FLYING. 

By Ch. Claude Hamilton, &c. Printed by the Author. 

Happy, happy, happy fly, 

Would [ were you, and you were I, 
Then I should be a little fly, 

And you be Earl of Sal’sbury. 

So sang, or was supposed to sing, a guondam member of the House of Cecil ; 
and so might sing Mr. Claude Hamilton, were his genius equally poetical; for 
his aspirations are towards no less a consummation. From the era of Dadalus’s 
workshow to that of the Academy of Laputa, the notion of raising the human 
body self-sustained in the air, has been devoted to the world’s ridicule, with an 
unsparing pertinaci:y, which Mr. Hamilton not unjustly thinks will prove among 
the main obstacles to the realization of his conceptions: and yet the fancy has 
been cherished in all ages; and few, more especially of the generations whieh 
have in childhood enjoyed the luxury of reading Peter Wilkins, have refused, 
inthe day-dreams of their adolescence, todwell with complacence on the pos- 
{ sibility of the process This ridicule may be well founded ; but itis inconsie- 

tent: @ priorz, the idea is at least as plausible as submarine navigation, or out- 
i stripping the wind on a railroad ; and after the realization of these fancies, he 
| would be a bold man who should undertake to fix the bounds of human progress. 

We sympathize therefore with Mr Hamilton in his deprecation of the ‘‘world’s 

dread laugh" at his invention,—no, at his inveuture ; since we must employ 

the future im rus, to express a discovery which has not yet come to town; for 
; the trath must be told; Mr Hamilton is counting his chickens before they are 

hatched ; and itis the art, and not the man, that is at presentin nubibus. Still, 
tas John Lump says, ‘ More unlikely ships nor that ha’ comed to harbour.” 
| Have we not lived to see. rheumatism cured, in spite of Matthew Bramble, by 
i sleeping in damp sheets! Have we not witnessed every incurable disease, 
| exorcised by the decillionth fraction of adropof nothing? Nay, it is not re- 
corded that by dint of making ugly faces at a weak hysterical woman, she may 
be taught to smell with her little finger, read with her sederunt, and discover 
what is passing a hundred miles off! ** Here be truths,” as Shakspeare has 
it, and yet men boggle at Mr. Hamilton and his bird's-eye view of things. We 
say nothing of the still greater marvels of the German or French metaphysi- 
sicians, or of all they have discovered, when, shut up in the solitude of a dark- 
ened chamber, they have driven their ‘* moi” into a corner, and forced it, like 
another Proteus, to answer questions more stringent than any ina bill in Cham- 
cery. Bonaparte was clearly right ; there is no such word in the vocabulary 
of a great man as “ impossible ;” and as for flying, it would not surprise us 
to see the Flying Dutchman sail in at our garret windows; or to meet with 
amorous swains flying to their mistresses on other wings than those of love; 
nay, we do not ourselves despair of hereafter bringing down a high-flying 
Frenchman, with his head full of invasion, at a long shot. 

But while we hold with Mr. Hamilton that things are not to be accounted 
impossible because they may seem so to the world, ‘as at present advised,” 
we are not prepared to acknowledge their possibility, merely because they de 
not involve a logical absurdity. Ideas must be content to wait upon things, 
for things will aot bend to ideas. It 1s in vain therefore that inventions look 
well upon paper,—they must bear the vulgar test of experiment Unfortunately 
Mr. Hamilton has got on farther than the former stage. He has marshalled the 
elementary ideas of flight, and logically enough concludes that wite materials 
of the requisite tenuity, and an apparatus of the requisite mechanical powers, 
there is nothing absurd in the notion he entertains. ‘There are thousands of sad 
and learned philosophers, politicians, and statesmen, in the same predicament. 
Their schemes, like Mr. Hamilton's, are in pei fect mood and figure,—formally 
unexceptionable, and wanting only alittle material malleability to carry all be- 
fore them; yet, when harnessed to that eternal drag upon soaring imagina-~ 
tior.s,—the nature of things,—they turn out little better than absurdities. 
Their speculations look well enough upon paper, fulfilling all conditions ; 60 
that Aristotle himself could not gainsay them; yet, brought to the test of 
experience, they come to the ground, as certainly as would Mr. Hamilten’s 
Icarus ; > 

But while we thus labour to uphold our author in the free enjoyment of his 
hypothesis against the laughers and scorners, we must crave permission to ob 
serve (for his behoof and that of our younger readers,) that he has entirely over- 
looked the difficulty with which he has to contend. Whoeverdoubts of this, 
has but to suspend himself by his arms to a rope, or the branch of a tree, aad 
he will at once perceive why he cannot fly; namely, because he has not the 
requisite strength. All things considered, the gnat, the midge, the meanest ia- 
sect that wings its way through a summer's day life, is, so far as flying is con- 
cerned, strongerthan man. !tis not the size or form o1 the wing that makes 
the difference ; but the powers of the muscles which work the wing, in relation 
to the weight of the suspended body. Supposing then the materials of adsci- 
titious wings as light as air itself, whatever mechanical power may be gained 
by them through the most skilful arrangement,must participate in the commoa 
law of all motion, and be attended by a corresponding loss of velocity. Every 

detail therefore refers back to the motive impulse; and when all is dome, the 
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man can only rest suspended in the air by the opposition of his own musculari- 
ty to his specific gravity. How long that may be effected we have already 
seen. Thus the art of flying, like perpetual motion, resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of resistances ; and till Mr. Hamilton can coax nature into reforming her 
code, the one proposition will remain as unsolvable as the other. This he him- 
self partly perceives, where he talks of bladders of rarefied air to diminish spe- 
cific gravity ; but he does not perceive that it is altogether by eluding that diffi- 





culty, and not by taking it by the horns, that he can hope to succeed. It was 
thus that the witches effected their broomstick flights, depending &h other pow- 
ers than those of their ‘own good right hand ;” it was thus that Fortunatus 
was transported through the air ona carpet, and the Prince, in the Arabian 
Nights, on his wooden horse. When, therefore, Mr. Hamilton shall have disco- 
vered a gas whose levity shall be to that of hydrogen as that of hydrogen Is to the 
levity of atmospheric air, it will be time enough for him to think of a mechani- 
cal power to direct his flight through the heavens. With an India rubber 
bottle of this gass in his breeches pocket, and a due arrangement of Iudia-rub- 
ber tubes and feathers, we shall then, as the children say, “see what we shall 
see.” 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE AFFGHANS. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

The geographical relations of the kingdom of Cabool—of which Afighan- 
istan may be considered a province—were, at an earlier date, of much wider 
extent than at the present day. The country lying between Persia on the west 
and Indostan on the east, and stretching northwards from the Indian Oceaa to 
the confines of Tartary, including Bokhara and Budakshan, were, until com- 
paratively speaking, a modern period, comprehended within ,the limits of the 
kingdom of Cabool. Now, however, these boundaries are far more confined : 
the provinces of the Punjab, Beloochistan, Bokhara, and Scinde, asserted and 
gradually gained their independence, until the limits of the entire kingdom be- 
cgme alinost coincident with those of one of its provinces, Affghanistan—a fact 
sufficiently indicated at the present day by the indiscriminate or indifferent use 
of either name, Affghanistan or Cabool, to denominate territories lying with- 
in boundaries so nearly identical. Affghanistan may be roughly stated to in- 
clude all the high lands of Cabool west of the Soliman range of mountains to 
Persia, and lying between 30 and 344 degrees north latitude. 

The name Atfghanistan, the origin of which is bot hypothetical, is seldom 
or never employed by the natives of this country. When speaking generally, 
they call themselves Pooshtaneh ; hence Patan, the name by which the Aff- 
ghans are known throughout Indostan. ne 

In the government and social condition of this people, many striking pecu- 
liarities are manifest, when contrasted with the Hindoos on the one hand, and 
the Persians on the other. Their independent and warlike character, their 
nominally monarchical, but more really patriarchal government, sufficiently dis 
tinguish them from either of those eastern races. 

The Afighans are subdivided into numerous independent tribes, the organi- 
zation of which isintricate and complicated. The following, however, will 
serve to give a clear general idea of the manner in which their social and le- 
gislative combinations are formed. The union of several families by ties of 
real or supposed consangninity, constitutes what is called an Ooloos. This is 
governed by a Khan, whois chosen from the oldest family in the Ooloos, in 
war appearing as its leader, and in peace bearing the office of magistrate and 
representative. When several Oolooses unite, the confederacy is termed a 
Khail—a union, however, which among many tribes is obsolete. The next 
combination may be termed a Tribe, which is formed by the union of several! 
Khails, and the whole is under the rule of acommon sovereign, who obtains 
and maintains his throne more by the physical strength of his tribe than abso- 
lute right of possession, by inheritance, or otherwise. The Khans, uniting, 
form what is called Jeergah, which is not only a judicial but a legislative court. 
Their religion is a sect of the Mohammedan. 

The Afighans are intensely attached to their country and their clan, and take 
a pride in reciting their genealogies, counting no man atrue Affghan who can- 
not trace his descent through six generations at least. 

Their character is thus summed up by Elphinstone ;—‘‘On the one hand, 
they are revengeful, avaricious, rapacious, and obstinate ; on the other, they 
are fond of liberty, faithful to their friends, kind to their dependants, hospi- 
table, brave, hardy, frugal, laborious, and prudent ; and they are less dis- 
posed than the nations in their neighbourhood to falsehood, intrigue, and de- 
ceit.”” 

The most powerful tribe among the Affghans,and by far the most interesting 
in every respect, is called by the name Dooranee. These peuple inhabit the 
western and central portions of Affghanistan, and, until about a century ago, 


bore the name of Abdallij Afflghans, when Amed Shah, the founder of the| 


present dynasty, gave to them the title they now possess. This powerful 
tribe consists o* nine Khails, of which the Populzye and Barukzye are alone 
worthy of note here. Jn the formers is the Ooloos of the Suddozyes, toa fa- 
mily of which Shah Svojah belongs, and to the latter Dost Mahomed claims 
kindred. The Dooranees are not only the most powerful of the Affghan tribes, 
but they are also the most civilized—possessing all the virtues of the inhabi- 
tants in an eminent degree, with far less of their vices. Herat and Candahar 
are their principal cities. 

Next in importance are the Giljhies, who border the Dooranees on the east. 
For a long time they possessed the regal power, but were engaged in constant 
struggles with the Doorances to maintain their claim to the throne of Cabool 
The right of monarchy was however, finally wrested from them by Amed 
Shah, the celebrated Dooranee chief, in whose family the royal inheritance is 
now vested. Cabool, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad are the principal Giljhian 
cities. 

‘The tribes more easterly still are included amongst the Berdooranees, who 
inhabit the north-eastern parts of Affyhanistan. The most remarkable Khails 
among them are the Eusofzyes and the Khyberees, who are notorious as being 
the wors: of the Affghans. The latter possess all the hills and valleys under 
the Hindoo-Keosh, trom the Suffaid-Kohto the Indus. The Khyberees are 
professional robbers and plunderers, which occupation the nature of their cgun- 
try especially favours. ‘They levy a toll on all who may require the use of their 
defile, and were paid a large sum by Nadir Shah for the unmolested passage of 
his armies through the pass which bears their name. 

These are the most remarkable tribesin Affghanistan. There are nume- 
rous others, however, who are so insignificant—at least in connexion with 
our present purpose—that even a recital of their names would be a superfuous 
task. 

The remote origin of this people is obscure. However, it now appears to 
be satisfactorily established that Bokhara and Affghanistan were, so early as 
the eighth century before Christ, inhabited by the Medes ; and that Zoroaster 
here first promulgated his religio-political doctrines, which, spreading with sur- 
prising rapidity, concentrated and civilized all the surrounding tribes and na- 
tions in its progress, until, finally establishing itself in Persia, it gave to that 
nation a creed and a monarchy. 

‘Dhe trauiuous and records of the Affghans all assert their Israelitish origin ; 
and although these accounts are mixed up with many absurd fables, and contain 
many anachronisms, yeta foundation in fact is not wanting to give support to 
the story. ‘They maintain that they are the descendants of Saul, the King of 
Israel ; and, like all Mohammedans, relate the Jewish history froin Abraham 
down to the captivity ; asserting that, after the captivity, part of this people 
withdrew tothe mountains of Ghore—the western Hindoo Koosh—and part to 
Arabia ; andthat when Mohamined appeared they became his followers. In 
this relation there are many circumstances, not introduced here, which, if per- 
mitted to have absolute weight in the matter, must decide the question of their 
Israeclitish origin inthe negauve. Considerable allowances, however, must be 
made for the inaccuracies and absurdities which appear to be the inseparable 
accompaniments of tradition. 

The Scripture account of the captivity, alluded toin the Affghan records, is 
given in the seventeenth chapter of the second book of Kings, the sixth verse 
of which is as follows :—*‘\n the ninth year of Hosea(King of Israel, B.C 
721.) the King of Assyria (Shalmanezer) took Samra ( fter aciege cf ‘hree 
years,) and carried away Israel into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and 
Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” Since then no 
definite traces of the lost tribes of Israel have been discovered, until we hear 
of the modern Affghan laying claim to their utle and descent—a claim which, 
if not quite sound, rests, at least, on no slight foundation. 

Iu a history of the revolution of Persia, or rather the conquest of that 
country by the Affyhans, in the year 1722, from the memoirs of Father 
Krusinski, procurator of the Jesuits at [spahan, their origin is thus given :-— 

“The Aghvuns (for such is the orthography of the name throughout the 
work,) who were originally of the province Szyrvan, which was anciently called 
Great \lbania, and situate between the Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus, 
were furmerly subdued by Tamerlane, who, in order to keep them in greater 
subjection placed them between Persia and the Indus. "Tis said they were 

anciently Christians of the Armenian sect, but that they turned Mohammedans 
from went of their priests and ductors, whom Tamerlane took away from them 
that they might sooner embrace that religion.” ) 
fer to a more recent period. 

From there relations it is manifest that, whatever may have been the origin 
of the Affghau hation, they must at the present day be looked upon as a mixed 
people, having among therm traces perhaps of the seed of Abraham, and re- 
cords of that favoured race ; both, however, obscured, perverted, and confu- 
sed by amalgaination with the blood and fables of those Gentile nations with 
whom either in war or in peace they intermingled. 


This, however, appedrs to re- 





It is, however, a fact universally admitted, that the mountains of the Hindoo- ; 
Koosh and Soliman range were inhabited at a very remote period by these peo- 
ple, who, like all mountain tribes, preserved that independence which was so 
frequently lost and won by their brethren of the plains. 

Little of interest is known of the history of this country until the year 330 , 
B.C., when Alexander the Great, flushed with the success of his arms in Per- | 
sia, turned the tide of Mis conquests to this country and India. A mere enu- 
meration of the names of those provinces and towns through which he passed, | 
and a reference, for more accurate information on this subject,to any biogra- 
phical record of this mighty conqueror, are all that these limits will permit. 

The first city of this country he marched towards was Artacoana, the site of 
the modern Herat. Hecrossed the Helmund to Candahar, which it is sup- 
posed he founded, calling it by his own name, Alexandria. He passed over the 
Hindoo-Koosh amid privations and hardships, which we may believe our unfor- 
tunate troo, s have so lately appreciated, and in the year 329, B.C., arrived in 
Bactria, the modern Bokhara, making himself master of several of its cities, at 
one of which—Bactra, the modern Balkh—in a drunken revel he slew his 
friend Cleitus. In 327, B.C., having again scaled the lofty mountains of the 
Hindoo-Koosh, he arrived at Alexandria after a hasty march, whence he set 
out on his expedition to India. He crossed the river over Indus at Attock, and 
passed through the Punjab with the intention of enriching his army with the 
plundered wealth of India; but his soldiers, worn out by fatigue, famine, and 
disease, and such formidable enemies appearing at every step, he was com- 
pelled to relinquish this design, and make the Hyphasis, or Sutlege, the boun- 
dary of his eastern conquests ; and, dropping down the Indus, he returned back 
mortified and subdued, through Gedrosia or Beloochistan, to Persia. 

The subsequent history of Affghanistan, until the establishment of Moham- 
medism, is comparatively of little interest. During their religious wars with 
the Arabs, they lost the government of the country ; but ultimately succeed- 
ed, after a long series of struggles, in throwing off the Ishmaelitish yoke. 

In the year 1000 the brillient career of Mahmood of Ghuznee commenced 
He was son of the Governor of Khorassan and Bokhara; and, for having ren 
dered a signal #service to the Caliph, his master, was rewarded with the go 
vernment of Cabool. However, gaining an increase of strength and power, he 
subdued the Persian provinces, and made Ghuznee his capital, which he en- 
riched with the plunder of his annual Indian invasions, and the countries from 
Persia to the Ganges, including Bokhara, acknowledged his sway, and paid 
him tribute. He died in 1030 at Ghuznee, where his tomb at the present day 
forms a striking object, and his memory is preserved by a priest reading daily 
the Koran over the grave of the conqueror. 

In the century succeeding his death, disorder prevailed throughout the king- 
dom, until a descendant of une of the Affghan princes overthrew the Guzne- 
vide dynasty, dethroned the King, and reduced his city toashes. The Aff | 
ghans now added considerably to their empire by conquest, and in the twelfth | 
century founded the Patan, or Affghan kingdom of Delhi. But while intent on 
extending and strengthening their possessions east of the Indus, their own land 
became a prey to Genjhis Khan and his numerous Tartar hordes, under whom 
the Mogul dynasty was established in Affghanistan. 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century the invincible Timur, or Tamer- 
Jane, appeared, to whose all-powerful arms this country, soon became a prey. 
He conquered Persia, made numerous excursions into India, and, seizing upon 





Egypt bowed before him; and thence advancing into Europe he pushed his 
successful arms upto the walls of Moscow itself. But his power, which 


death was soon followed by the Affghan tribes again assuming their inde- 
pendence. 

In the year 1483, in Bokhara, his descendant, the Sultan Barber, was born. 
So early as his twelfth year did his turbulent career commence ; and after many 
vicissitudes, he was forced to fly into exile and concealment among the moun- 
} tains of Tartary. He next appeared as a conqueror; and, having advanced 
| upon Caboo’, took possession of that city after a short siege, and made it his 
capital. Here he recruited his armies with Affghan troops, and proceeded, 
like his predecessors, to the conquest of Indostan. This he effected, and, hav- 
ing returned to Cabool, occupied the last days of his life in improving the in- 
ternal condition of his adopted country. His tomb at the present day at 
Cabool forms an object of veneration to the natives, and of attraction to the 
curious. 

After his death (A.D., 1530) the Affghans again recovered their indepen- 
dence. But the Persians now assumed their short-lived possession of the coun- 
try. The two great Affighan tribes, the Dooranees (or, as they were then call- 
called, the Abdallees) and Giljhies, drove them from all their cities, and, in 
1722, Mahomed, a chief of the latter, advancing into Persia, seized on Ispahan, 
and,having expelled the intruders,mounted the Persian throne. His reign was but 
of short duration: he was slain by the hands of some of his own house, and his 
successor saw the termination of the Affghan rule in Persia. A child was born 
to an obscure tradesman, a serf of the ex!led house of Persia,cal!ed Nadir Kouli, 
| who, on arriving at man’s estate, devoted himself tothe restoration of the mo- 
narchy. He proclaimed Tamasp, son of the deposed Persian King, as sove- 
reign; and having, in the year 1727, raised a body of five thousand men, ad- 
vanced at their head, with the determination of driving the Affghans out of the 
kingdom. His successes were so great, that in two years few of that people 
remained in Persia, and Tamasp was restored to his paternal throne. For these 
services his sovereign presented Nadir with four of the finest provinces of his king- 
dom. But his popularity soon enabled him to aspire to the Persian throne ii- 
self, and he was proclaimed king on the 26th February, 1736. He then direct- 
ed his conquests into Affyhanistan, commencing with the invasion of Canda- 
har, which he took, and, marching upon Delhi, conquered it also. 

But the close of the reign of Nadir Shah was marked by extreme cruelty. 
His eldest son, who had frequently. His eldest son, who had freqnently dis- 
| tinguished himself by his bravery, was blinded by his father’s orders; and, on 
| one Occasion, suspecting the fidelity of his Persian soldiery, he formed the dia- 
| bolical design of putting them to death. The conspiracy, however, was disco- 
vered by some Persian officers, and his assassination paid the penalty of 
treachery. His army was dispersed, and the Affyhans, who formed a large por- 
tion of it, under the guidance of Amed, a khan of the Abdali Affghans, and 
of the Suddozye family, returned to their native land, laden with treasures 
plundered from their late masters. This man, supported by the Barukzye 
chiefs, was crowned king of allthe Affyhans, and assumed the title of Doora- 
nee, which his tribes have since borne. He added the Punjab and Cashmere to 
his dominions, subdued Khorassan and the kingdom of Balkh, and succeeded in 
making Scinde and Beloochistan tributary to the throne of Cabool. 

He died in 1773, and was succeeded by his son, Timour Shah, who, having 
reigned ingloriously for 20 years, died, leaving behind him a numerous proge- 
ny, of which his sons Humaioon, Zeman, Mahmood, Soojah, and Eyoob were 
the most remarkable. 

At his father’s death, the eldest son, Humaioon, Khan of Candahar attempt- 
ed to have himself crowned King of the Affghans. But his brother Zeman, 
supported by the chiefs of the Barukzye khail, had already seized the vacant 
tarone of Cabool, and, advancing at the head of a large army against his elder 
brother, routed his forces, and, having taken Humaioun prisoner, incapacitated 
him forever wielding an eastern sceptre, by depriving him of both his eyes. 
Zeman now feeling himself secure on the throne of Cabool, led his victorious 
arms into the adjacent kingdoms, overran the Punjab, and, in 1787, advanced 
at the head of a powerful force, for the purpose of invading the British posses- 
sions in India. ‘The Indian government immediately organised an army to op- 
pose his advance ; but circumstances occuring at home diverted Zeman from 
his project, and recalled him hence without having struck a single blow. His 
brother Mahmood, Khan of Herat, had organised a conspiracy to deprive bir | 
of his heredi ary kingdom of Khorassan, inducing the Persian monarch to es- | 
pouse his cause. This project, however, was unsuccessfal: Zeman, rushii g | 
with his hosts from hs meditated invasion of Industan, overthrew all Opposition, | 
dispersed the combined forces of bis enemies, and again returned, with increas- | 
ed power, to the Punjab. He there reduced all the rajahs into submission, and | 
among them Ranjeet Singh, nominating him to the governorship of Lahore, and | 
inaking that province subject and tributary tohis crown. On his return home, 
| however, having incurred the displeasure of the Barukzye chiefs, a conspira 

cy was formed against him for his destruction ; but its timely discovery ena 
bled him to seize the principal cons; irators,who were all immeuiately beheaded, 
| but the sons of one of his victims (one of whom is Dost Mahomed) were bent 
on revenging their father’sdeath. forthis purpose, the eldest of these, Fut- 
teh Khan, immediately joined himself with Mahmood, Zeman’s third brother, 
aud, inusteriag alarge army, totally routed the Cabool forces, and having ta- 
ken Zeman prisoner, had him blinded, and placed in confinement ; he was 
Shortly released, and has since lived in comparative ease and comfort. Mah- 
inood then mounted the throne of Cabool ; but hg was constantly employed in 
suppressing the insurrections raised by his crolie Soojah, our late minion, 
which terminated in bis being obliged to relinquish it in the latter's favour. But 
this position he was destined not long to enjoy. Matimood, and his vizier Futteh 
Khan, were again in arms, and drove Soojah from the kingdom; who, in a 
pitched battle with Dost Mahomed, having suffered a final defeat, fled to the 
court o! Runjeet Singh for protection ; but, linprisoned, plundered, and other- 
wise cruclly treated, he thence escaped tu Loodiana, where he since enjoyed,in 
peace. a pension from the Indian treasury 

In the meantime, Mahmood, being now in comparatively peaceable posses- 
sion of his kingdom, became a tyrant ; and, jealous of the popularity of his vi 
zier, and forgetful of the valuable assistance he had so frequently received at 
his hands, had him blinded, and, by the express commands of his ungrateful 
master, cruelly butchered. 
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the Affghan kingdom of Delhi, extended his dominions even to the Ganges. | 


was so quickly establ shed, was not destined to be permanent; and his | 


But his death was not permitted to be long unavenged. His brother 
and Dost Mahomed, assisted by other Barukzye chiefs, drove him from his 
throne (whence he fled to Herat,) and solicited Soojah to resume the re. 
But his conduct being displeasing to these chiefs, the younger brother, Eyoob, 
was set up in his stead. It is manifest, however, that those who had the power 
of making and unmaking kings would not long refrain from possessing them- 
selves of the sceptre, which was then all but in their grasp. Eyood was un- 
seated, and Azeem and his brothefs seized upon and partitioned the kingdom 
among them. ” 

Meanwhile, in consequence of the unsettled state of the kingdom, the chiefs 
of all the tributary States were enabled to sever their connexion with the Ca- 
bool throne, and recover their independence. Balkh, Scinde, Beloochistan, 
and the Punjab refused any longer to acknowledge the power of the King 
of the Affghans in their territories. Ranjeet Singh became by degrees more 
and more powerful, and, thirsty for conquest, seized upon the rich province of 
Cashmere ; and in a final battle with Azeem and Dost Mahomed, he having to- 
tally routed their Affghan forces, added this province to his already extensive 
dominions. Azeem’s death soon followed this defeat, and the vacant throne of 
Cabool was speedily filled by his brother, Dost Mahomed Khan. Three other 
brothers seized upon Candahar. Herat alone remained in the Suddozye family, 
being governed by the fugitive, Mahmood, who, at his death, in 1829, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Kamram. 

For more than twenty years a Barukzye ruled in Afighanistan, until circum- 
stances induced the British government to espouse the cause of the exiled Soo- 
jah, and replace him on the throne he had so often lost and won. 





A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A MAITRE-D’ARMES. 
In the year 1824, I arrived at St. Petersburg, with the intention of establish- 
ing myself as a fencing-mas'er in that capital. Introductions from distinguish- 
ed individuals in Paris enabled me to make a friend of Count Alexis W. ; and 
that young nobleman was good enough to interest himself warmly in my suc- 
cess. Not content with procuring me several pupils, himself included, he urged 
me to petition the Emperor for the appointment of fencing-master to a regiment, 
and offered to give me a letter of recommendation to an aide-de-camp of the 
Czarewitsch Constantine, who was then at the Castle of Strelna, near St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

“If his imperial highness,” added the Count, “ will write a line in your fa- 
vour at the end of the petition, you will have an excellent chance of obtaining 
what you desire. Present yourself boldly, flatter his military pride, and try to 
gain his good word by the frank and soldierly deportment which has done more 
for you, with myself and others, than any letters of recommendation.” 

The morning after receiving this advice, I hired a droschki, and set out for 
Strelna, taking with me a letter to General Rodna, aide-de-camp of the Czare- 
witsch ; also my petition to the Emperor, which had been drawn up in due 
form. After driving a couple of hours along a good road, bordered on the left 
by country manions and parks, and on tve right by plains extending to the Gulf 
of Finland, I reached the convent of St. Sergius, the saint most venerated in 
Russia after St. Alexander Nieuski. Ten minutes afterwards I arrived at the 
castle, and, after some parley with the sentry, obtained admittance. Some of- 
ficers, who were lounging about, informed me that the General was occupied 
with the Czarewitsch. One of them, however, took in my letter, and desired 
me to wait in asaloon which looked out on a magnificent garden. The same 
| officer speedily returned, and ushered me into the apartments of the Emperor’s 
| brother. In one of these, | discovered a man standing with his back to a large 
fire, and distinguished by the most uncouth and forbidding countenance I ever 
beheld. Between a pair of prominent cheek -bones that would have graced a 
Calmuck Tartar, appeared what, in France, we term a nose écrasé, with a pair 
of upturned nostrils—the combined effect of which gave the owner a strong re 
semblance to a large monkey ; nor am I sure whether, in such a comparison, 
the disadvantage would not have been onthe side of the animal. The eyes of 
the Grand-duke (for he it was) were remarkable for their restlessne-s. They 
were sinall, deep-set, and of acolour which it would be difficult to define. His 
complexion was a deep unvarying red. The frogs and loops which fastened his 
dark-green frock across his breast, nearly disappeared beneath a profusion of 
crosses, decorations, and ribbons of every colour of the rainbow. He was tap- 
ping his boot with his riding-whip, and the undried splashes of mud on his pan- 
taloons indicated that he had but recently returned froma ride ora review. At 
a table near him was seated General Rodna, pen in hand, and apparently wri- 
ting under his master’s dictation. 

Not expecting so prompt an introduction, I stopped short on entering the 
room. ‘The door was scarcely closed when the Czarewitsch, projecting his 
head without moving his body, and fixing me with his piercing eyes, abruptly 
enquired, 

** What countryman ?” 

“French, your highness.” 

“ Age ?” 

‘“*Six-and-twenty.” 

‘“ Name t” 

“G——.” 


‘You want to be fencing-master to a regiment 2” 

‘* May it please your highness, such is the object of my ambition.” 

“* Are you a first-rate swordsman ?”’ 

“ [have fenced in public since my arrival in St. Peterburg, and your highness 
can casily ascertain the opinion of those who were present.” 

“T heard of you, but you had only second-rate fencers to contend with.” 

“ Which gave them a just claim upon my forbearance, your highness.” 

* Forbearance ?” he repeated, with flashing eyes and a somewhat scornful 
curve of the lips; ‘* but if less considerate, what then ?” 

* T should have buttoned them ten times for every twice they touched me, 
your highness.” 

‘Ha! and could you dothat with me ?”’ 

“That might depend on how your imperial higness might wish to be treated. 
If as a prince, it is probable your highness would touch me ten times, and be 
touched twice. But if your highness wished to be treated like any other per- 
son, the ten hits would probably be achieved by me, and the two by your high- 

” 
hess. 

* Lubenski !” cried the Czarewitsch, rubbing his hands ; “ Lubenski! bring 
the foils ! We shall see, Sir Braggart !” 

**Ts it possible your highness would condescend’’—— 

‘** My highness orders you to touch me ten times, if you can. 
to back out already ! Now, take this foiland mask. Guard !” 

‘Ts it your hignness’s absolute command ?” 

“Yes! yes! a thousand times yes!” 

“| am ready.” 

“Ten times!” repeated the Czarewitsch as he attacked me,—“ ten times, 
|mind you! less won't do. Ha! ha!” 
| Notwithstanding all this encouragemeut, I kept on the defensive, contenting 


Do you want 





; 
; myself with parrying his thrusts without returning them. 


| * Now then!” cried he, somewhat angrily—** What are you about ? You are 
not doing your best. Why don’t you thrust ?” 

| ‘ Your highness! the respect : 

| ‘Curse your respect, sir! Thrust! thrust!” 

Observing, through his mask, that his cheeks were flushed and his eyes blood- 
shot, [ took advantage of the permission granted with such evident sincerity, 
and touched him three times running. 

“Bravo!” cried he. ‘My turn now. Ha! a hit! a hit!” ‘He had 
touched me. I then touched him four times in rapid succession, and was 
touched once. 

** Hurrah !” cried he, quite delighted, and stamping with his foot. ‘* Rodna! 
did you see that? Twice to his seven.” 

“Twice to ten, your highness!” replied I, pressing him hard. 
nine—ten! Now we are quits.” 

‘*Good ! good!” cried the Czarewitsch approvingly—* Very good! but 
that’s not all. ‘The small-sword—not enough—no use to the cavalry—Want 
the sabre. Nowcould you defend yourself, on foot, against a mounted lancer 
Parry a lance-thrust ?) Eh?” 

“1 think I could your highness!” 

“ Think so! Not sure—eh?” 

‘« Pardon me, your highness, I have no doubt of it.” 

** Lubenskt! Lubenski !” again shouted the Czarewitsch. The officer ap~ 
peared— 

‘**A lance and a horse! a horse! a lance! Sacre! Quick! quick !” 

“ But your highness” I interposed— 

“ Ha ! vous avez peur?” 

“Tam not afraid , but, with your highness, I should experience equal reluc- 
tance to be the victor or vanquished.” 

** All nonsense and flattery! First trial was capital. 
cond !” 

At this moment the officer appeared before the windows, leading a horse, and 
bearing a lance in his hand. 

‘* Now, then! exclaimed Constantine, as he darted out of the room. and 
made me asign to follow him. ‘ Give hima good sabre, Lubenski ; and 
now, Sir Fencing-Master, mind yourself, or you'll be spitted like one of the 
toads in my summer-house. The last lived three days, Rodna, with a nail 
thro igh his be lly.” . 

So saying, Constantine sprang upon his horse, which was of the true Tartar 
breed, with a tail that swept the ‘ground, and a mane like a hurricane. With 
remarkable skill he put the animal through the most difficult evolutions, at the 
same time executing sundry parries and thrusts with his lance. 





‘* Eight— 
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« All ready ” cried the Czarewitsch, coming up to me. 
“ Ready, your highness,” I replied ; and he, setting spurs to his horse, gal- 
loped off to the further end of the avenue. 

« Surely all this is a joke 2” said I to General Rodna. 

« By no means !”" was the reply. You will either lose your life or gain your 
appointment. Defend yourself as if you were on a bagtle-field.i’ 

| now saw that matters were taking a more serious turn than I had altogeth- 
er bargained for. Had I considered myself at liberty to retarn blow for blow 
J could have taken my chance without uneasiness ; but feeling myself bound 
to control, as well as to use, a keen-edged sabre, while exposed to the sharp- 
ened lance of a reckless antagonist, the chances of this imperial diversion were 
rather against me. It was too late, however, to draw back, I summoned in 
aid all the coolness and address | possessed, and prepared to face the Czare- 
witsch, who had already reached the end of the avenue, and turned his horse 
about. In spite of what General Rodna had told me, I had not relinquished all 
hope that Constantine was jesting ; but when I saw him bring his lance to the 
guard, and push his steed into a gallop, I became convinced that I had to de- 
fend my life. The horse advanced at full speed, and the Czarewitsch was 
crouched down upon his neck, in such a manner that he was nearly concealed 
by the abundant mane. I could only see the top of his head appearing be- 
tween his charger’s ears. When he reached me, he made a point at my breast; 
but I parried his thrust, and, bounding on one side, horse and rider, carried 
away by their own impetuosity, passed by without doing me any injury.. When 
he saw that he had missed his aim, the Czarewitsch pulled up short with admi- 
rable dexterity. 

“Very good! very good!” said he—‘ try again.” And without giving 
me time for objection or remark, he took space for his career, and after again 
asking me if I was ready, returned to the charge with still more fury than the 
first time ; but, as before, I kept my eyes fixed on his, and not one of his mo- 
tions escaped me. At the decisive moment I parried en quarte,and by a spring 
to the right, made his second attack as harmless as the preceding one. 

At this second failure, the Czarewitsch uttered a howl of disappointment. 
He bad entered into the spirit of our tilting-match as ardently as if it had been 
a real combat, and had moreover made up his mind that it should terminate in 
his favour; but, when | saw him retracing his ground for a third assault, I de- 
termined that it should be the jast Againhe approached me with whirlwind 
speed ; this time, however, instead of contenting myself with a mere parry, | 
dealt a violent back-handed blow on the pole of the lance, which was severed 
by the stroke, and the Czarewitsch found himself disarmed. Then. quick as 
thought, I seized the bridle of the horse, and by a violent jerk threw him on his 
haunches, at the same time placing the point of my sabre on the breast of tne 
rider. General Rodna uttered acry of alarm ; he thought I was going to kill 
the Grand-duke. Constantine, doubtless, had the same impression, for the co- 
our left his cheeks for aninstant. Stepping a pace backward, and bowing to 
the Czarewitsch, I said, ‘* Your highness has now seen what | am able to teach 
to Russian soldiers, and is able to judge whether | am worthy to become their 
professor.” 

“Yes, by my soul, you are! Never saw abraver fellow: and a regiment 
you shall have, if [ can get ityou. Lead Pulk to the stable, Lubenski,” ad 
ded he, throwing himself off his horse. ‘ Now, follow me, Sir Frenchman ” 
Then leading the way to his apartments, he took up apen, and wrote at the 
foot of my petition :— 

“‘T humbly recommend the petitioner to your Imperial Majesty, believing 
him in every way worthy of the favour he solicits.” 

‘Take this paper,” said he, ‘‘and give it into the Emperor’s hands. Put 
you in prison, perhaps, but, maz foi! he who risks nothing can gain nothing. 
Farewell! and, if ever you visit Warsaw, come and see me.”’ : 

I bowed and took my leave, delighted with my success, and no little elated 
at having passed so well through the ordeal imposed upon me by this eccentric 
and formidable pereonage 

At ten o’clock the following morning I started for the Emperor’s present 
abode, the palace of Tzarsko Selo, determined to walk inthe gardens until I 
met him, and to risk the penalty of imprisonment, incurred by all who ventured 
to present a petition to imperial majesty. My stock of patience, however, was 
very nearly exhausted, when! had waited and wandered more than four hours 
in the palace gardens, which contain in their vast inclosure, slopes, levels, 
lakes, and forests ; grottoes, pyramids, and statues All these I had visited, 
without perceiving any one but the sentries and a few loungers; and [ was 
beginning to despair of meeting him whom I came to seek, when the avenue 
I had just entered was crossed by an officer in undress uniform, who saluted me 
and continued his promenade. 1 asked a gardener’s boy at work near me, who 
that very polite officer was. 

“The Emperor,” answered he. 

I immediately darted down an alley which I calculated would traverse the 
path Alexander was following. I had scarcely gone a hundred yards, before I 
found myself so near his majesty that | paused in some alarm. ‘The Emperor 
halted for an instant ; then seeing that respect prevented me from approaching 
him, he advanced towards me, and | awaited his coming, standing uncovered 
on the side of the foot-path. ‘The Emperor limped slightly, owing to the re- 
opening of an accidental wound in the leg, received in one of his journeys to the 
banks of the Don. As he slowly advanced, | had leisure to observe the gfeat 
change which had taken place in his appearance since | had seen him in Paris 
His countepance, formerly so open and cheerful, had now a sickly and mourn- 
ful expression, and he was evidently a prey to the deepest melancholy. Not- 
withstanding this, his looks were so benevolent that I felt re-assured, and as he 
passed near me, I ventured to address him. 

‘Sire !”” 

“Put on your hat, sir,”’ replied he. ‘It is too cold to remain bareheaded.” 

Secing that I hesitated, from respect, to obey him, he seized my hat, clapped 
it on my head, holding my arm the while to prevant my taking it oif again. 
When ke ‘ound that I made no further resistance, he said— 

“ Well, sir, what have you to say tome!” 

“Sira—this supplication,” and { drew the petition from my pocket. The 
Emperor's countenance fell. 

“Are you aware, sir,” said he, ‘* you who pursue me even here, that I absent 
myself from St. Petersburg to avoid petitions and petitioners !” 

‘‘T know it, sire; but my petition has perlaps, more than most others, a 
claim on your majesty’s gracious consideration. Itis countersigned by your 
majesty’s august brother—by his imperial highness the Grand-duke Coustan 
tine.” 

“Ah, ha!” exclaimed the Emperor, holding out his hand, but immediately 
withdrawing it. : 

‘So that I ventured to hope,” I continued, ‘that your majesty would, in 
this instance, deign to deviate from the rule established.” 

‘No, sir,” replied the Emperor quickly. ‘No, sir, I will not take it, be- 
cause if I did, I should to-morrow be pestered with a thousand such papers ; 
and I should be compelled to abandon these gardens, where at present I find 
solitude and quiet. But,” added he, observing my disappointment at this re- 
fusal, and extending his hand in the direction of the city, “ put your petition 
into the post-office. I shall receive it to-night, and the day after to-morrow you 
will have my answer.” 

“ Sire, 1 know not how to express my gratitude.” 

“ Prove it, then,” he replied, “ by telling no one that youhave presented a 
petition, and escaped punishment. Good-day to you, sir.” 

With these words, and a gracious but melancholy smile, the Emperor pur- 
sued his walk I did not fail to follow his advice,and put my letter into the post. 
The Emperor was true to his promise, and two days afterwards I received his 
reply. 

It was my commission as fencing-master to the imperial corps of engineers, 
with the rank of captain. 





HOW TO LOSE TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 

A baronet, now a noble Lord. a faithful denizen of the shady side of Pall- 
Mall, the gayest of deceivers, although not the tallest, received one day the 
joyful intimation from a distant cousin of his—an old baronet, with ten thou- 
sand a-year, within a ring fence—that by his will he had made him his heir. 
He said, that as he had no near relatives, he would bequeath his fortune to the 
eripatetic aristocrat, on condition that he would add his name to his titles. 

Ve need not say how joyfully the prospect of the fortune and its conditions 
were accepted. Now it happened, some time afterwards, that our Don Gio- 
Vanni was over persuaded to go to a hunt, in the county of Returning 
home from the fie!d, exhausted with fatigue and burnt up with thirst, he stopped 
at the Baronet’s park gate, and rang the bell. Out came a grey-haired old 
man in a fustian jacket. 

‘Give mea draught of beer, for God’s sake,” quoth the Lord. 

The old man forthwith fetched a stoup of beer. ‘ 

“ Phaugh !” exclaimed the peer, when he drank it ; “ if the old cock at the 
hall does not brew anything better than this sour stuff, I shall not trouble him 
with my visits.” 

The gay aristocrat rode on, and forgot the circumstance. He was destined, 

Owever, to be reminded of it. The old Baronet died three years after; and 
when his cousin thought to enter upon the enjoyment of his splendid fortune, 
it was, found bequeathed to hospitals and charities, and to Peter, Jack, and 
Paul. This was explained by a memorandum in the old gentleman's hand :— 

“The 10th of November, 18—, my cousin, Lord , insulted me when, 
with my own hands, I had fetched him a draught of beer. I do not think he 
terits my fortune, and I have cut him off withga shilling.” Et voila. 











A GOOD DAUGHTER! 
: A good daughter! There are other ministers of love more conspicuous than 
er, but none in which a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which the 
heart’s warin requitals more joyfully respond. There is no such thing as a 
comparative estimate of a parent's love for one or another child. There is little 
which he needs to covet, to whom the treasure of a good child has been given. 
But a son's occupations and pleasures carry him abroad, and he resides more 
amongst temptations, which bardly permit the affection that is following him, 
perhaps over half the globe, to be wholly unmingled with anxiety, until the 


j tune when he comes to relinquish the shelter of his father's roof for one of his 


own ; while a good daughter is the steady light of he f 

idea is indissolubly connected with that iitatases po pga barap ee a 
ing sunlight and his evening star. The grace and vivacity and tenderness of 
her sex have their place in the mighty sway which she holds over his spirit. 
The lessons of recorded wisdom which he reads with her eyes, come to his 
mind with a new charm as blended with the beloved melody of her voice. He 
scarcely knows weariness which her song does not make him forget, or gloom 
which is proof against ‘he young brightness of her smile. She is the pride and 
ornament of his hospitality, and the gentle nurse of his sickness, and the con- 
stant agent in those nameless, numberless acts of kindness, which one chiefly 
cares tohave rendered because they are unpretending but expressive proofs of 
love. And then what a cheerful sharer she is, and what an able lightener of 
her mother's cares ! What an ever present delight and triumph to a mother’s 
affection! Oh, how little do those daughters know of the power which God 
has committed to them, and the happiness God would have them enjoy, who 
do hot every time that a parent's eye rests upon them, bring rapture to a pa- 
rent’s heart! A true love will almost certainly always greet their‘approaching 
footsteps. That they will hardly alienate. But their ambition should be, not 
to have ita love merely, which feelings implanted by nature excite, but one 
made intense and overflowing, by approbation of worthy conduct ; and she is 
strangely blind to ter own'happiness, as well as undatiful to them to whom she 
owes the most, in Whom the perpetual appeals of parental disinterestedness do 
not call forth the prompt and full echo of filial devotion. —Dr. Polfoy. 


LINES ON A SLEEPING CHILD. 
How beautiful is childhood, on its couch of tranquil rest, 
When lightly on the fragile form the hand of sleep hath pressed ; 
Ere one dark thought to sin or care, the young, pure mind hath given, 
Or lost amid a guilty world, the beauteous stainp of Heaven. 


The pale and sculptured marble of the temple's hallowed shrine, 
Fair child ! hath not a seraph form more beautiful than thine ; 
More perfect than the loveliness of lip, and cheek, and brow, 
Reposing in the softened light of sunset’s last red glow. 


And, oh! like gem of priceless worth, in precious casket shrined, 
As sinless should thy spirit be, as spotless be thy mind, 

Whose dim, brief: past, is but the link of childhood’s fairy hours, 
Thy future—an untrodden world of light, and song, and flowers. 


Peace to thy slumbers! Who would lift the darkling veil of years! 
Would cast o’er thy young form the shade of human hopes and fears? 
When day by day, the hand of time has youth's soft bloom beguiled, 
Who then may have, in manhood’s form, the fair and sleeping child. 


Though in the world affection guide, and prayer may shield thy way, 
How many, bright and pure as thou, that world hath led astray 
How many a bright and burning star is quenched in rayless night, 
How often on Spring’s fairest lowers will fall the Summer's blight 


Yet sweetly slumber, gentle one—the Minstrel would not wake 
One chord, that from the page of life a gloomy tone must take ; 
But trust that Mercy, o’er thy path, the guiding star may be, 

And weave a wreath—a happy wreath—of Hope and Love forthee ! 








London is the richest city in the world; occupies a surface of thirty-two 
square miles, thickly planted with houses, mostly three, four, and five stories 
high. It consists of London city, Westminster city, Finsbury, Marylebone, 
‘Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth districts. The two latter are on the 
south side of the Thames. It contains 300 churches and chapels of the esta- 
biishment ; 364 dissenters’ chapels ; 22 foreign chapels ; 250 public schools ; 
1,500 private schools ; 150 hospitals; 156 almshouses, besides 205 other insti- 
tutions ; 550 public offices; 14 prisons ; 22 theatres; 24 markets. Consumes 
annually 110,000 bullocks, 776,000 sheep, 250,000 lambs, 250,000 calves, and 
270,000 pigs ; 11,000 tons of butter, 13.000 tons of theese, 10 million gallons 
of milk, a million quarters of wheat, or 64 millions of quartern loaves, 65,000 
pipes of wine, two million galls. of spirits, and two million brls. of porter and 
ale. Employs 16,502 shoemakers, 14,552 tailors, 2,391 blacksmiths ; 2,013 
whitesmiths, 5,030 house- painters, 1,076 fish dealers, 2,662 hatters and hosiers, 
13,208 carpenters, 6,822 bricklayers. &c., 5,416 cabinet makers, 1,005 wheel- 
wrights, 2,180 sawyers, 2,808 jewellers, 1,172 old clothesmen (chiefly Jews), 
3,628 compositors, 700 pressmen, 1,393 stationers, 2.633 watch and clock ma- 
kers, 4,227 grocers, 1,430 milkmen, 5,655 bakers, 2,091 barbers, 1,040 brokers, 
4,322 butchers, 1,586 cheesemongers, 1,082 chemists, 4.199 clothiers and linen 
drapers, 2,167 coach makers, 1,367 coal merchants, 2,133 coopers, 1,381 dyers, 
2,319 plumbers, 907 pastry cooks, 869 saddlers, 1,246 tinmen, 803 tobacconists, 
1,470 turners, 556 undertakers. [The above are all males above twenty years 
of age.] 10,000 private families of fashion, &c. About 77,000 establish- 
ments of trade and industry, 4,400 public houses, 330 hotels, 470 beer shops, 
960 spirit and wine shops. There are six bridges over the Thames at London 
London docks cover twenty acres; fourteen tobacco warehouses, fourteen 
acres; and the wine cellars three acres, containing 22,000 pipes. The two 
West Indian docks over 5l acres. St. Catherine's docks cover 24 acres. The 
Surrey docks, on the opposite side are also very large. There are <enerally 
about 5,000 vessels, and 3,090 boats on the river, employing 8,000 waterimen 
and 4,000 jabourers. London pays about one-third the window duty in Eng- 
land ; the number of houses assessed being about 120,000, rated at upwards of 
tive millions sterling. The house rental is probably seven or eight millions.— 
Knight's London. 

Sudden Setting-in of Winter in Constantinople.—Lying nearly in the same 
latitude as Naples, situated on the shore of the sea of Marmora and the banks 
of the Bosphorus, at no considerable distance from the Mediterranean,and close 
to the Black Sea, it might be expected that the climate would differ but little 
from that of Southern Italy; that it would be characterised by hot summers 
and mild winters, and would be distinguished by equability of temperature. 
Such, however, is only very partially the case. Its summer season is common- 
ly hot, but its winters are often irregularly severe and protracted. When I ar- 
rived in Constantinople on the 24th November, nothing indicated, except the 
falling leaf and the russet foliage, and the approach of winter. No fires, no 
warm clothing were required—people were sitting with open windows or in the 
open air—the temperature very agreeable tetween 60 and 70. This pleasant 
state of air lasted till the Ist December, when it was suddenly interrupted by 
a violent snow-storm from the north of about three days duration, accompanied 
by a fail of the thermometer below the freezing-point. On the third of the month, 
about ninein the morning, it was as low as 29 in my bed-room, and in the open 
air it was two degrees lower. Thus was winter rudely ushered in, and great 
was the change in the habits of the people. The mangal, tandour, and stoves 
were hurriedly brought into use—the windows at their Openings were made as 
tight as might be with the aid of paste and paper, as | witnessed in one of the 
best lodging-houses in Pera; the windows in the houses of the opzlent Turks 
were fortitied with double sashes—the plants which had hitherto ornamented 
their gardens, the orange, the lemon, the oleandor, and other exotics, were ta- 
ken from the open air and deposited for safety in their large tile-roofed conser- 
vatories. Nor was the change of dress less striking. The mow or mud boot 
was pulled on—the warm fur pelisse and the padded winter coat, one or other, 
was brought into general use ; and amongst the troops the sentinel on duty 
appeared in his watch coat well lined with fur.—Dr. Davy’s Ionian Islands, 
Constantinople, and Turkey. 

New Antidote to Corrosive Sublimate.—The results of some chemical expe- 
riments of M. Mialhe have informed him that the hydrated protosulphuret of 
iron, a perfectly inert body, pos-esses the valuable property of instantly decom- 
posing corrosive sublimate, forming protochloride of iron and bisulphuret of 
mercury, two substances perfectly harmless—a property which has caused him 
to announce that the hydrated protosulphuret of iron is, par excellence, the an- 
tidote to this terrible poison. When the most minute portion of corrosive 
sublimate is introduced into the mouth, an insupportable and characteristic me- 
tallic taste is instantly perceived ; itis simply necessary to rinse the mouth for 
a few seconds with the sulphuret of iron, when the mercurial taste disappears 
as if by enchantment. The hydrated protosulphuret of iron may be formed 
by adding to a solution of sulphate of iron (green vitrol) a solution of bihy- 
drosulphuret of ammonia, until no further precipitate 1s formed, collecting the 
precipitate ona filter, and washing to free from excess of precipitant. It 
should be prepared as wanted, since by exposure to the atmosphere gradual de- 
composition ensues, with formation of peroxide of iron.—Annals of Chymis- 
try and Practical Pharmacy. : 

“On the summit of the lofty mountain Tschebat El Kofferi, on the banks of 
the Nile, are a series of subterraneous remains, which could be intended for no 
other purpose but initiation into the spurious Freemasonry of Egypt. They 
consist of “a large saloon supported by hexagonal pillars, contrived in the rock 
itself. The roofs areadorned with paintings, which even at present we dis- 









tinguish exceedingly well, while the gold, with which they were originally de- 


corated, glitters on ail sides. Here and there we perceive openings, which 
lead to other apartments ; but as they are filled with rubbish, and as the passa 

ges into them are embarrassed with it, few travellers choose to venture them- 
selvesthere. Above, there is another apartment, to which you may with diffi- 
culty arrive by climbing up the outside of the mountain. It is not so extensive 
a saloon as the former, but it is painted after a similar manner, and, like it, 
communicates with other adjoining apartments.” This account is taken from 
Norden ; and Pococke further describes them as a series of long rooms and 
spacious galleries, some of which were beautifully finished with painting and 
sculpture. A splendid specimen of “ the lowest of valleys.”.—Rev. Dr. Oli- 
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It is pleasing to perceive, as we do by the last arrivals, that there is an ear- 
nest desire manifested, not only by the English government, but by the opulent 
generally, to encourage the progress of the Fine Arts. The New Houses of 
Parliament are now so far advanced in the course of their erection, that it is 
becoming quite time to resolve what shall be the mode of decoration and em- 
bellishment iaternally, because, if Fresco should be the manner fixed on, it will 
be advisable to execute the subjects before the walls be dry. The principal 
doubt seems to be as to the capabilities of English artists to give appropriate 
and grand designs ; perhaps also, as to their ability to execute with sufficien® 
skill a class of painting in which none ef them have had much practice ; and 
again, perhaps, opinions are not quite settled concerning the nature of the cli. 
mate and atmosphere with regard to their influence upon Fresco painting. 

That no time may be lost, however, the Commissioners of Enquiry on this 
subject have been empowered to lay out £2000 in premiums for the best de- 
signs in Cartoons, which are to be delivered in not later than the first week in 
June, 1843. They are to be from British artists, or from foreigners practising 
the arts, who may have resided ten years or upwards in Great Britain. This 
looks like earnest, and will give a powerful impulse to the cultivation of that 
branch of art which the greatest masters considered superior to all others. In 
a few years we may hope to see immense advances in taste and classic feeling, 
as exemplified in the residences of the noble and the rich, and the influence ef 
which will spread more or less through society at large. 

But improvements in other departments of the school of design are now in 
progress. They are perceptible in nearly every branch of ornamental manu- 
facture, both in the metropolis, and in the provincial towns and cities, and, utili- 
tarians as so many profess to be, there is at present, in every part of the arti- 
zan’s business, a mixture of the uéile dulci to a degree which was never known 
at any previous period. One of the most remarkable of these is a process 
whieh is exceedingly elegant in its effects, but which in this, its early modern» 
state, is expensive; it is Engraving upon Glass. This beautiful art, of wh eb 
the rich only can avail themselves until further facilities shall be invented, ig’ 
capable of being executed with exact drawing and very artistical finish; and 
fortunately its advancement is greatly in the hands of one who well knows how 
to further it. Mr. Apsley Pellatt, whose family have long been engaged in 
very extensive glass works, and whose firm, that of Pellatt and Green, of the 
Falcon works, are known throughout the commercial world, is himself a mem- 
ber of the Council ef ‘The School of Design,” and his love of the Arts will 
be a sufficient inducement to him in forwarding their progress. The English 
journals state that this gentleman has two sets of Glass, of this splendid de- 
scription, in a very advanced state of completion, and which, when finished are 
intended for India. Each piece is a complete picture and is magnificently 
beautiful. 

Where then may hope and expectation be restrained? When the Fine Arts, 
those refiners of the sentiments, as well as fascinators of the taste, begin to ex- 
pand themselves beyond the ostentatious magnificence of the rich, and the fas- 
tidious imaginations of the luxurious, and are found commingling in the more 
humble adornment of the middle classes and in the embellishments of the cot- 
tage, they then minister to substantial good, because they make the inmate ex- 
perience additional complacency and content as he views the successive im- 
provements which are spread around his dwelling. 











It is really pleasant to fall in with an ingenious hypothesis, and not the less 
so though the subject on which it is raised may be so far speculative, that it is 
beyond the reach of philosophy to control it. It is still more pleasant when 
such a subject has been fonnd sufficiently interesting to conjure up two or three 
varying, and even opposing, conjectures in the minds of scientific men; nay, it 
is perhaps most pleasant when there is a moral probability that the subject 
may never be capable of positive demonstration. Upon such a pleasure it has 
been our satisfaction to stumble, in the shape of considerations with respect 
to ‘* Formation, pn the Islands in the Soyth Sea,” we have seized upon it with 
avidity, and to-day we hand it over to our readers, to be tost and tumbled 
over, to be examined within and without, and to add their own theories 
to the nucleus of propositions there formed, even as the snow-ball 
gathers as it rolls. It may, after all, turn out no better than a huge 
snowy agglomeration, to be in due time scattered in every direction by 
the sledge-hammer of demonstrative conviction, and the particles to melt away 
and disappear for ever ; but in the meanwhile it is very pretty pastime, and it 
isnot unlikely that in the progress of rolling our ball we may chance to pick 
up many a curiosity that will repay the examination and be intrinsically va- 
luable. 

For our own part we have always held with those who believe that the cora] 
insects form the matter of which the coral rocks and masses consist, and con- 
sequently that those rocks and masses are constantly in a state of formation ; 
hence the continual new appearances which navigators in the Indian seas per- 
ceive from time to time ; which baffle all the securities of charts and of as- 
certained discoveries, and which sometimes prove fatal to both ships and ma- 
riners. 

With regard to the small islands which are above the surface of the waters, 
in the Pacific and Southern oceans, their character is so uniform and so obvious 
that there can be but one opinion concerning their origin ; that, namely, of being 
thrown up by the force of volcanic eruptions, and upheaved by successive 
corces of a similar nature; after the manner which Mr. Lyell admirably de- 
monstrated in his geological lectures a few months ago, in this city. 

Enough for the present on this matter, and we commend the brief article to 
which we have alluded, to the attention of our readers. 





The “ Autobiographical Recollections” of so eminently distinguished a man 
as M. Berryer, some account of which will be found elsewhere in our columns, 
will be read with intense interest by all who are curious in French proceedings 
since the commencement of the revolution in that country. Berryer, whose 
life has now been extended through the far greater part of a century, has taken 
no obscure part in the scenes which he describes. He hasbeen for sixty-five years 
a bold and uncomprovnising advocate, a royalist in principle, and, on many ac- 
counts an object of dislike to Napoleon ; yet have his actions all been 80 squared 
by the rule of propriety and uprightness, that although it was possible to raise 
prejudices against him, it has never been possible politically to injure him. The 
memoirs which he has given to the world are replete with interest, including 
the outbreak of the Revolution ; the Reign of Terror ; the commencement 
and progress of the Bonapartean influence ; the abdication and return of Na- 
poleon, the Battle of Waterloo, Trial of Ney, and subsequent events. 

When it is remembered that Berryer is a poet anda jurist, as well as a= 
advocate, and that in the eighty-sixth year of hisage, he is sprightly in spint 
and cheerful in habits as many who are thirty years younger, with benevolence 
of feeling to urge, and soundness of judgment to direct all that he puts forth, 
we may well imagine his book to be as useful as it is certain to be entertam- 


ing. 











Se For the Albion. 
SONG. 
Oh but he's an auld body! 
Oh but he’s a cauld body ! 
How could I gie heed to him? 
Puir fusionless! twafauld? body. 
Oh mither dinna break my heart, . 
T canna bide his wooin’ ; 
Gow’'d canna hide, nor yet can art, 
The back wi’ auld age bowin’. 
Oh but he’s an auld body, &c. 


A fitless3 stap, a feckless4 arm, 
Wi’ ee’n baith blind an’ bleery,5 
Are unco® pithless spells to charm 
A lassie young an’ cheery. 
Oh but he’s an auld body, &c. 


Sae mither, mither, ban nae mair, 
I canna bide his clavers ;7 
Wha for a wooer's vows wad care, 
-Whase voice wi’ dotage wavers ! 
Oh but he’s an auld body, &c. 


Ye wadna seek the rose o’ June 
*Mid snell8 December’s snawin’, 
Nor listen to the goud spinks9 tune 
When Beltane!9 winds are blawin’. 
Oh but he’s an auld body, &c. 


Nor wad ye look in e’e o’ eild!1 
For love’s saft glamonr!2 beam in’, 
Or trow that doited!3 pow could yield 
To youth’s delightfu’ dreamin’. 
Oh but he’s an auld body, &c. 
Auuan GRANT 


1 Weak, spiritiess. 2 Double. 3 Tottering. 4 Feeble. 5 Blear-eyed. 
6 Very. . Twaddle. 8 Sharp. 9 Goldfinch, 10 The 3d May. 1] age. 
12 Enchantment. 13 Stupid. 

’ —————__—_ 


NO! 

No sun—no moon ! 
No morn—no noon— 

No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blae— 

No road—no street—no “ t’other side the way "— 
No end to any Row— 
No indications when the Crescents go— 
No top to any steeple— 

No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing ’em— 
No knowing *em !— 

No travelli..¢ at all—no locomotion, 

No inkling of the way—no notion— 
** No go "—by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 

No news from any foreign coast— 

No Park—no Ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 

No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flow’rs, no leaves, no birds, November. T.H. 








CURIOSITIES IN GARDENING. 
Gardening, as well as literature, has its “ curiosities,” and a volume might | 
be filled with them. How wonderful, for instance, the sensitive plant, which | 
shrinks from the hand of man—the ice-plant, that almost cools one by looking 
at it—the pitcher-plant, with its welcome draught—the hair-trigger of the sty- 
lidium—and the carnivorous ** Venus’ fly-trap” (Dionaa muscipula— 
“Only think of a vegetable being carnivorous !’’) 
which is said to bait its prickles with something which attracts the flies,-upon 
which it then closes, and whose decay is supposed to afford food for the plant. 
Disease is turned into beauty in the common and crested moss rose, and a 
jusus nature reproduced in the hen and chicken daisy. ‘There are phosphores- 
cent plants, the fire-flies and glowing worms of the vegetable kingdom. There | 
are the microscopic lichens and mosses; and there 1s the Rafilesia Arnoldi, | 
each of whose petals is a foot long, its nectary a foot in diameter, and deep | 
enough to contain three gallons, and weighing fifieen pounds! What mimic- | 
ry is there in the orchisses, and the hare’s foot fern, and the Tartarian lamb | 
(Polypodium Baroneytz !) What shall we say to Gerard’s Barnacle tree | 
‘“‘whereon do grow certain shells of a white colour tending to russet, wherein | 
are contained little living creatures; which shells in time of maturity do open,and | 
out of them grow these little living things, which falling into the water do be- | 
come fowles, which we call Barnacies?”” What monsters (such at least they | 
are called by botanists) has art produced in doubling flowers, in dwarfing, and | 
hybridizing—* painting the lily,”’—for there are pink (!) lilies of the valley, | 
and pink violets, and roses, and blue hydrangeas ; and many others are now | 
busy in seeking that ‘‘ philosopher's stone of gardening,” the blue dahlia—a 
useless search, if it be true that there is no instance of a yellow and a blue va- 
nety in the same species. Foreigners turn to good account this foolish rage of | 
ours for everything novel, and monstrous, and unnatural, more worthy of 
Japan and China than of England, by imposing upon the credulous seeds and 
cuttings of yellow moss roses, and scarlet laburnums, and fragrant peonies, and 
such hike. Strange things, too, have been attempted in garden ornamenis. 
We have spoken of watcr-works like the copper-tree at Clatsworth, to drench | 
the unwary ; and the Chinese have, in the middle of their lawns, ponds covered | 
with some water-weed that looks like grass, so that a stranger is plunged in 
over the head and ears, while he thinks he is setting his foot upon the turf. In 
the Ducal gardens at Saxe Gotha is a ruined castle, which was built complete, 
and then ruined expres by afew sharp rounds of artillery! Stanislaus, in the 
ounds of Lazienki, had a broad walk, flanked by pedestals, upon which living 
gures, dressed or undressed, after the manner of the ancients, were placed on 
great occasions. The floating gardens, or chinampas of Mexico, are mentioned 
both by Clavigero and Humboldt. They are formed on wickerwork ; and 
when a proprietor wishes fora little change, or to rid himself of a troublesome 
neighbour, he has only to set his paddles at work, or lug out his towing-rope, 
and betake himself to some more agreeable part of the lake. We wonder that 
the barbaric magnificence which piled up mimic pyramids and Chinese watch- 
towers, and mock Stonehenges, never bethought itself of imitating these poe- 
tical chinampas. !t was one of Napoleon's bubble schemes to cover in the 
gardens of the Tuileries with glass —those gardens which were turned into 
tato fields during the Revolution, though the agent funnily complains that the 
Thensteny never paid him for the sets! One of the most successful pieces of 
magnificent gardening is the new conservatory at Chatsworth, with a carriage 
drive through the centre, infinitely more perfect, though not so extensive as the 
eovered winter garden at Potempkin's Palace of Taudria, near St. Petersburg, 








which is described as a semi-circular conservatory attached to the hall of the 
palace, wherein the ‘‘ walks wander amidst flowery hedges and fruit-bearing | 
shrobs, winding ov«r little hills,’"—in fact a complete garden, artificially heat- 


ed and adorned wiih the usual embellishments of busts and vases. When this 
mighty man in his travels halted, if only for a day, his travelling pavilion was | 
erected, and surrounded by a garden a l’Anglaise ! “ composed of trees and 
shrubs, and divided by gravel walks,and ornamented with seats and statues, all | 
carried forward withthe cavalcade!" We ought in fairness to our readers to 
add, that Sir John Carr (notorious by another jess honourable prenomen) is the | 
authority for this ; though, indeed, his statement is authenticated by Mr. Lou- 


don (Encyc. Gard., sect. 1842.) We have heard of the effect of length being | 


d 


given to an avenue by planting the more distant trees nearer and nearer tog« 


ther; but among gardening crotchets we have never yet scena children’s gar- | 


den as we think it might be made,—beds, seats, arbours, moss-house, all in mi- 
niature, with dwarf shrubs and fairy ruses, and other flowers of only the small- 
est kind ; or i: might be laid out on turf, to suit the intellectual spirit of the age, 
like a map of the two hemispheres —Quarterly Review. 
ag 
FORMATION OF THE ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH SEA. 

It is still a question whether the polypes originate the stony bodies they inha- 
habit, or whether they find them prepared for their occupation by the hand of 
nature. Forster, whose experience gives some weight to his opinions on this 
subject, was inclined to believe that the little creatures actually form the mat- 
ter which composes the coral masses,and consequently that, by their mcans,new 
islands are in a constant process of a formation. The great Captain Cook, alte: 
a careful investigation of facts, had arrived at the same conclusion. Dalrym- 
ple, on the other hand, thinks that t! ese rocks take their rise at the bottom of 
the sea, from which they are detached by c-rrents of tempests, and thrown on 
the sandbanks. This, ro doubt, may take place in some localities ; but the 

principle most assured!y cannot apply to those reefs which rise like walls in the 
midst of the ocean 


| any interruption of the progress of an Imperial equipage, they retired, cryin 


She Albion. 






ascend, like perpendicular ra from a very great depth. Such structures, 
it is obvious, must derive their origin from the animals themselves, unless we 
attempt te account for them on the ground of a new hypothesis,which intimates 
that they may grow in a manner similar to the common sea-weed, and that the 
insects found on them are analagous to those which take up their abode on 
trees and herbs ; a conclusion to which the arborescent appearance of some co- 
rals, and the fungous forms of others, are supposed to give a certain degree of 
countenance. By some authors these animacules are called saxigenous, or 
rock-making-polypes. They are supposed to begin their operations by select- 
ing a suitable spot, such as the summit of a volcano, or the top of a sub-ma- 
rine mountain. Having chosen their site, with a reference, it should seem, to 
an ultimate object, they work with incredible diligence until they reach the 
surface, above which, as we have already stated, their nature and habits do not 
permit them to proceed. Mr. Lyell remarks, that the circular or oval forms of 
the numerous coral isles of the Pacific, with the lakes in their centre, natu- 
rally suggest the idea that they are nothing more than the crests of submarine 
volcanoes, having the rims and bottoms of their craters overgrown with coral 

This opinion is strengthened by the conical shape of the islands, and the acute 
angle at which they plunge on all sides into the surrounding ocean. _ It has also 
been observed, that although within the circular reefs there is usually nothing 
discernible but a lagoon, the bottom of which is covered with coral, yet within 
some of these basins rocks, composed of porous lava and other volcanic sub- 
stances, rise up, resembling eminences of igneous origin which have been 


formed in an epoch not beyond the limits of human observation.—Edinbur gh | 


Cabinet Library, No. XX XIII. Polynesia. 


———_—__—_ 
INSANITY. 

A pamphlet on insanity was presented to the Academy of Science in Paris, 
at its last sitting, by its author, M. Moreau, one uf the physicians at the Bicé- 
tre. The chief object of this pamphlet is to recommend the adoption in 
France, as regards pauper lunatics, of the plan resorted to in Belgium. M. 
Moreau states, that in the village of Gheel, in that country, there is a colony of 
not less than 700 lunatics, who are treated upon so admirable a system that 
they are perfectly harmless, and live and labour with the same inhabitants, 
whose habits they acquire, and to which they become so attached that when 
cured they are frequently unwilling to quit the place. These lunatics are made 
useful in agriculture and manufactures, and consequently their cost is small as 
compared with that of ordinary lunatic asylums. The origin of this colony 


dates so far back as the sixth century, and is another verification of the old | 


adage, that there is nothing new under the sun. The mode of treating the lu- 
natics at Hanwell, near London, was considered, when first put into practice, 
as a novelty, and yet it is nothing but the Gheel practice imperfectly carried 
out. It is only surprising that this improved mode of treatment should have 
been deferred so long in England; and it is now evident that it is capable of 
great eatension in its application. Within the last few years only, in that 
country, medical men have ascertained the possibility of so classing and occu- 
pying lunatics as to render even the most violent of them comparatively tran- 
quil, and thus facilitating the curative process. For chains, whips, and other 
means of coercion, kindness and intelligence on the part of the keepers have 
been substituted, not only at Hanwell, but also at the Bethlehem Asy!um. 
Why is not this the case at all the private lunatic asylums. in many of which 
the inmates are still treated as wild beasts, and subjected to torments of the 
greatest cruelty, as regards the feelings of the patients, and of the greatest 
absurdity, as regards the cure of their malady? In France, also, there are 
asylums where there is quite as much insanity, to say nothing of the brutality 
on the part of the physicians and keepers, as amongst their patients. The 
latter are whipped and scourged into subjection, because that is the easiest 
course of management for their tormentors ; but the subjection thus produced 
necessarily tends so to debase and humiliate the mind even in its diseased state, 
that its elasticity is destroyed, and the insanity becomes confirmed and incura- 
ble. Is it not the duty of the Legislature, both in England and in France, to 
put down the atrocious speculation of private mad-houses,conducted without any 
other object in view than the profit to be derived from the sum paid by the 
friends and relations of the patients? If legislators can with their own eyes 
convince themselves that mildness and intelligence may be applied successfully 
to the treatment of insanity, are they not bound to suppress every asylum in 
which the patients are treated upon the system of brute coercion !—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 
~sllglibipsinpiene 
FANNY ELSSLER. 

Letters fiom Vienna of the 30thof September state Mdlle. Fanny Elisler’s 
departure from that city on her return to Berlin, after having given two repre- 
sentations—one for the funds of the poor at the Imperial Theatre (Burghthea- 
tre,) and the other at the Imperial Palace of Schoenbrunn, on the personal in 
vitation of her Majesty the Empress, in honour of the arrival of their Imperial 
Highness the Duke and Duchess of Leuchtenberg from St. Petersburg, at 
which were present all the Imperial ramily, together with the grand dignitaries 
of the Court and the leading nobility. As etiquette forbad all noisy marks of 
approbation in the Imperial presence, the illustrious spectators, thus unable to 
express their admiration in the theatre, determined upon taking their revenge 


| after they got into their carriages. They gave orders to their coachmen to 


draw up in line on both sides of the road leading from Schoenbrunn to Vienna, 
and at the moment when the great artiste passed in one of the Royal carriages 
that brought her from the capital to the palace, salvos of approbation filled the 


| air, mingled with cries of ** Bravo’’ and * Vive Elssler,”’ whilst the ladies waved 


their handkerchiefs. A great number of young men dashed forward, and se 
to work detaching the horses from the carriage, with a view to draw her in tri 
umph ; but the police stating that the laws forbid, under the severest penalties, 
a 
‘** Vive Elssler,” ** Vive the glory (der stolz) of our theatre.” ; 

The evening previous to herdeparture from Vienna her Majesty the Empress 
wrote her an autograph letter,and accompanied with a diadem in topaz,adorned 
with a cameo antique. The Emperor sent her, also, a bouquet in diamcnds of 
great value. 

The three principal theatres of our city having put a box at the disposition of | 


Mdlle. Elssler during her stay in Vienna, she acknowledged the compliment by | 


addressing to each one 600 florins (66/.,) to be appropriated to the relief of the 
wives and children of indigent artists. 


Vavieties. 


A MORNING THOUGHT. 








No more, no more will I resign 
My couch so warm and soft, 

To trouble trout with hook and line, 
That will not spring aloft. 


With larks appointments one may fix 
To greet the dawning skies, 
But hang the getting up at six 
For fish that will not rise ! T. H. 
Turkish Tooth-brushes.—The tooth- brushes of the Turks are well deserving 
of notice. They are not of hogs’ bristles, like ours (the Mussulman abhorring 
everything belonging to that animal as impure,) but of wood—the branch or 
root of a tree that grows in Syria, of a fibrous structure, with a tough, strong, 
reticulated envelope of bark. The fibrous wood is impregnated with a bitter 
gummy matter. For one a portion of the bark about an inch is removed, and 
the decorticated end, after having been soaked in water, is beaten with a mal- 
let ; thus a brush is produced. The daily use of it appears to be equally ser- 
viceable to the gums and teeth, cleaning the one and rendering firm the other 
The bittter gummy substance probably has a beneficial effect. Another kind 
of wood is also used which is even more esteemed. Its wood has a pungent 
aromatic flavour. The estimation in which both are held by the Turks is very 
great.—Dr. Davy’s Ionian Islanis, Turkey, &c. 


Are you fond of riding? Not exactly ; but we've a maiden aunt who'll go 


| out of her way to get a buss any day.— Punch. 


An Irish Argument.—As the late Mr. G., a farmer at Duddingstone, once 
stvod at his gate, an Irish lad came up to him and requested to be employed. 
Mr. G.—** Go away, Sir! I will never employ any of your country again.” 
lrishman—* Why, your honour? Sure we are good workers! God bless 
you! dogive mea job.” Mr. G—* No, Sir, I won't ; for the last Irishman 
| employed died on my hands, and I was forced to bury him at my own 

| charge.” Irishman—* Ah, your honour! you need not fear'that of me; for I 
can get a certificate that I never died in the employment of any master I ever 
served!” ‘There was no resisting this. Poor Pat got employment, and with- 
out the certificate. 

Real Character.—Morland, author of La Capricicuse, was in a box of the 

theatre during the first representation of that comedy. The pit loudly ex- 


pressing disapprobation at the extravagance and improbability of some traits in 
this character, the author became impatient. He put his head out of the box, 
and called out, ** Know, gentlemen, this is the very picture of my mother-in- 


297 


law. What do you say now! 

Singular Properties of the Figure Nine.—Multiply 9 by itself, og by any 
other single figure, and the two figures forming the product will, in each case 
if added toge:her, amount to 9; forexample, 9 multiplied by 9 is 81, and 8 and 
1 added together make 9 ; so on with the other fignres. The figures forming 





Around New Holland, for example, the rocks in question | the amount of 12345768 9, added together, (viz 45,) will also if added 






together make 9. The amount of the several products 9 (9, 
18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81,) namely, 405, and. the figures forming either 
the dividend or the quotient, added together make 9. ultiply any row of 
figures, either by 9, or by any one of the products of 9, multiplied by a single 
figure, as by 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, or 81, and the sum of the figures 
of the product added together willbe divisible by 9. Multiply the 9 digits in 
the following order—1 2 3 4 5 6 78 9, by 9, or by any one of the products of 
9 mentioned in the last serftence, and the products will come out all in one 
figure, except the place of tens, which will be a 0, and that figure will be the 
one which, multiplied into 9, supplies the multiplier ; that is, if you select 9 
as the multiplier, the product will be (except the place of tens) all ones > if you 
at a . if 27, all threes, and soon. Omit the 8 in the multipli- 
cands, and the 0 will also vanish in the product, leaving i 

threes, &c., as the case may be. " : - Hp UNner aaa) 


or multiplies of 








} 

—_—_———_— —— LT 

| JYfR. LOUIS ERNST, Profesor of French, and German, having returned to t 
hep * See his usual instructions in the above Languages, at 68 Canal-street. 
| . a . 


| ANTED,—A French lady as Governess, a person of middle age, or a wid 
| W with a young daughter wuuid be preferred. Apply at this Office. Oct 83 


A TEACHER mee can give the most unquestionable city references as to capabili 
ty. &c , wishes to engage as instructress in a private family, or would undertake 
| the superintendence of a seminary for young Ladies. The south would be preferred 
| Address to Edward Prime. No. 42 Wall Street. Oct. 15-3t* 


RINCE’S LINNEZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES. Flushing, near 

N ewYork.—TheNew Catalogues of this Establishment, comprising the largest 
collection of Trees and Plants in America, with very reduced prices, which average 
25 per cent. less than are usual y charged elsewhere, will be sent to every post-paid 
application. They may also be obtained gratis of T. N. Campbell, 23 Pine-st., and at 
70 Nassau-st., New York, and all orders sent per mail will be promptly executed, and 


forwarded as directed. 
Flushing, Nov 9, 1842. WM. N. PRINUE, & Co. (Nov. 12.-9t* 


O AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles, and all 
other breeds. Pigeons of all descriptions. Birds of different kinds, “nglish Pheasants, 
* aa ~ saie or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Feriy-street, corer of Pearl. 
ct. 22-tf. 


ISS ANGELICA GIRARD’S FIRST CONCERT.—Miss A. GIRARD, a young Po- 

lish lady of fifteen, respectfully informs her friends and the public. that she will 

perform on the Violin at her first Concert, which will take place on Wednesday next, 

the 23d inst., at Niblo’s Saloon, under the direction of Mr. Chate!, her Teacher. Miss 

A. G. will be assisted by several of the most eminent artists. Admittance $1. Tickets 

to be had at Miss A. G s,78 Thirteenth-st., at the principal Music Stores, and at the door 
on the evening of the Conce:t. Nov. 19-1t* 


ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—}s situated on 
the airiest spot, unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town inthe British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and c:.mfort may be the better attended to. 
A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropical 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand, for Sale. 
Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5. 


OR LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 




















Nov. 12-3m. 





CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons registers and 440 horse power. 
From Boston. From Live 1. 
1 Oct 






Britannia........ eesuhenanen haséupeaines Nov. . 

MDE «cndccatncdeaccetekastabsasdivaie aueke aban - Nov. 16 Oct. 19 
MOIR n0dintscencantvctacipsespeecesgsinnsecksnessieabe Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
Ds .4t0suasscenssbeeeeoenctenenasscsaemessneus Dec. 16 Nov.19 
END a2 < 605.04n dicks apn tnbeedbads ab hedennhessee Jan. 1 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 

Their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to 


D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 
Oct. 29-t£ 





ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary........... a ee $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private tuble... 3 * 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Ho!ele. 
HOURS FOR MEALS, 


Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
ART ON Dai. SII 5 5.5004.40 bcenndesdsesodoossonses 3 

sad OR , ea rae 34 
i EE EE eR ED Ee a Ret: WE 6 to 9 
DORRES, TIGGER as icianetecgtecudsiassipinwtastsbbénaastonton 9to 12 


These are the regular hours, butif it suitsthe interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at any moment between daylight and dinner-tine. Dinners for 
one or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure In providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 

Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keepit ever in order. We shail endeavour, without ceasing, te 
render everything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 

June 11-3m. 

Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines lis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Committee of Managemen. respectfully an- 
nguace to the Subscribers, that the FIRST CONCERT of the Society will take 
place atthe Apollo Saloon, on Monday evening, November 7th. 

The Committee would at the same time state to the Public, that Subscription Lists 
have been opened at the following Music Stores:—Firth & Hall's, No. 1 Franklin 
Square ; Atwill’s, 201 Broadway ; James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway; C. P. Hoy- 
ers, 301 Broadway, and at Thomas Dodwovcth’s, 402 Broadway. 

Oct. 15. F. W. ROSIER, Secretary. 


ry\O FAMILIES.—As a amily medicine Old Parr’s Pills is unequalled, and is all pow- 
erfulin removing bilious and other complaints arising from the derangement of 
the alimentary ducts, andin purifying the biood. 

It is certain in the cure of the more delicate complaints incident to females, grate‘ul 
to the taste, and aromatic to the smell, and atthe same time so g-ntle in its operation, 
yet so efficacious that nofemale ought to be without so great a boon left them by its 
venerable discoverer, Oid Parr. 

This invaluable medicine can be had retail of the agents, whose names are regularly 
advertised in the Morning Herald, Sun, and Tribune,aad wholesale at T. Reberts, & 
Co., Clarendon House, corner of Duane-st. and Broadway. Sept 17-tf. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
To Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(uew) J B. Pell, master, 16th March July,and Noy, 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
lst April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other thanthe expen- 

sse actuallyincurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


A LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European pian of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture os the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
| The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
| modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
| furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable totheirtaste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 
} the house. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
| will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
| cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. f J 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airy and 
healthful walk in the a A ; 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
edfrom his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a callin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAK —Mr. PHILIP BANDE, rivicsst!O 

of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs_to announce to his friends and 
the public. that he has just published his new * Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found wel! worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being well 
adapted to that instrument, and caiculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to giv@ 
lessons on the above instruments. Aue 6-tf. 





























RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOFR Y, No. 12 Spruce 
Street. New York —Theattention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and usefulartic'e of household furniture, without which no }oom, howe ver 
wellfurnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competei! judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 


These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
d that public opinion is 


at experience now res the fact of their durability; an 
so that experience now proves the ‘ yi tantly increasing 


decided!y in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and cons 
demand for them. t 
The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety € 
reai Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are 
welland easily. and to last ee pene usage at least ten years. 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
It is necessary to reaiark that all shades made at this establishment havethe su! am 
ber’s name attuched to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce tt 12-4 
{ N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar 14-4 
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MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 
To the Editor of the Naval and Military Gazette. 

Sir,—A controversy having arisen at the social board betwixt a few Mili- 
tary friends of mine, relative to a subject upon the merits of which I had sup. 
posed there rested not a shadow of doubt—and as it is one, the correct under. 
standing of which must be of vital importance to diseipline,—I am induced 
to bring it under your discriminating observation ;—You are to suppose then, 
Sir, a large force in the field, either before the enemy, or in expectation of 
ite immediate presence; the General in command, on a sudden emergency, 
finds himself necessitated to place in position, personally, or through his im- 
mediate S aff, a regiment of Cavalry or Infantry, or a brigade of Artillery, 
they being under a divisional officer at the time; it is also to be supposed that, 
through accident or omission, the latter officer, not having been made ac. 
quainted with this, ard finding it necessary to make some alteration in the 
disposition of his division, directs personally, or through his Staff, the officer 
in command of the above-mentioned regiment, &¢ , to make a corresponding 
movement, who replies, that he has received his orders from the General com. 
manding ; the divisional officer, notwithstanding, persists in the endeavuur to 
enforce obedience. We now arrive at the point atissue: Is the regimental 
officer, after having given ail due explanation, to obey, casting the onus upon 
his superior; or is he not justified in thus saying: ‘I have been placed in 
this position by the General, and I dare not move from it, unless ordered su 
to do by him or his Steff, or unless you can inform me that you are convey- 
ing his orders?” Further than this, were he to succumb, vould he not be 
amenable to be placed under arrest by the Commander-in-chief for disobedi- 
ence of orders? 

The second example is the same in principle, but involving minor conse. 
quences; and I only bring it forward, that the question may appear in all its 
bearings :—A small force is on the field, similarly sitaated as above ; the Gen- 
eral Officer also, and in like manner, sends an order to the officer command- 
ing the light company of a regiment,—we will suppose, to hold a particular 
post, and by no means to advance,—the commanding officer of the regiment 
to which this light company belongs, in ignorance of the order its officer has 
pages directs him to move on, or extend, as the case may be—how is he 
to act? 

The case of that noble fellow Major Ramsey is varidusly told; some say- 
ing thet he was not under the command of a divisional officer when the Duke 
of Wellington placed him in position with his troop of Horse Artillery, others 
asserting to the contrary. If the latter isthe correct version, then the cir- 
cumstance of his having been placed under arrest for having quittcd his post 
without direct orders from the Commander-in-chief should set the question at 
rest for ever. 


29th August, 1842. 





** GUNNER.” 
Remarks by the Editor. 

The orders and directions issuing from the Commander-in-Chief of an 
Army are paramount to every other consideration, and should not be infring- 
ed on in the slightest degree. 

We cannot just now say to what division Major Raimsay belonged, nor 
do we think that a point of any consequence. A General in Command of an 
Army is supreme; and all orders direct from himself, or from his Staff, to 
whomsoever conveyed, must be obeyed, even though the other militates 
against that of the Gencral of Division, his Staff, or even the Commanding 
Officer of an officer’s own regiment. No officer dare demur; but he should 
take effectual measures to acquaint his immediate Commanding Officer, who. 
ever he be, of the direct or Staff order of the General who commands the 
whole. Inshort, the Senior's order must be obeyed—that order cancels all 
former orders, else there would be “ imperium sub imperio.” ‘The whole 
Military system would fall asunder if any subordinate’s commands could be 
alleged in excuse for the non-cxecution of the orders of the senior and superior 
officer. 

Major Ramsay was a must gallant officer, and the Duke well knew his 
merits, but the Commander-in-Chief of the Peninsular Army was no respecter 
of persons. 

Since the above was in type we have met with the following passage, evi- 
dently referring to the same affair, ina recent number of Mr. Lover's clever 
work ** Handy Andy” :— 

‘I remember hearing a striking instance, of what, perhaps, might be called 
severe justice, which he exercised on a young and distinguished officer of 
Artillery in Spain; and though one cannot help pitying the case of the gal. 
lant young fellow who was the sacrifice, yet, the question of strict duty, to 
the very word, was set at rest for ever under the Duke’s command, and it 
saved much after trouble, by making every officer satisfied, however fiery his 
courage or tender his sense of being suspected of the white feather, that im- 
plicit obedience was the course he must pursue. The ease was this:—The 
Army was gong intoaction. The Duke posted an officer, with his six guns, 
at a certain point, telling him toremain there until be had orders from him. 
Away went the rest of the army, and the officer was left doing nothing at all, 
which he didn’t | ke; for he was one of those high.blooded gentlemen wh 
are never so happy as when they are making other people miscrable, and he 
was longing for the head of a French column to be hammering away at In 
half an hour or so he heard the distan: sound of action, and it approached 
nearer and, until he heard it close beside him; and he wondered rather that 
he was not invited to take a sharein it, when, pat to his thought, up came an 
aide-de-camp at full speed, telling him that Gencral somebody ordered him to 
bring up his guns. The officer asked, did not the ordcr come from Lord Wel. 
lington?) The aide-de-camp said no, but from the General, whoever he was. 
The officer explained that he was placed there by Lord Wellingto , under 
command not to move, unless by an order fom himself. The aide-de-camp 
stated that the general’s entire brigade was being driven in, and must be an- 
nihilated without the aid of the gu:s, and asked, “ Would he let a whole 
brigade be slaughtered ?” in 4 tove whick wounded tle young soldicr’s pride, 
savouring, as he thought it did, of an imputation on his courege. He imme. 
diately ordered his guns to move, and joined battle with the General; but 
while he was away, an aide-de camp trom Lord Wellington rode up to where 
the guns had been posted, and, of course, no gun was to be had for the ser. 
vice which Lord Wellington required. Well, the French were repulsed, as it 
happened; but the wantof those six guns seriously marred a preconcerted 
movement of the Duke’ry, and the officer in command of them was immedi. 
ately breught to a court-martial, and would have lost his commission but for 
the universal interest mede in his favour by the general officers, in considera. 
tion of his furmer meritorious conduct and distinguished gallantry ; and under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case they did not break him, but he was 
suspended, and Lord Wellington sent him home to England. Almost every 
general officer in the Army endeavoured to get his sentence revoked, lament- 
ing the fate of a gallant fellow being sent away for a slight error in judgment, 
while the Army was in full action; But Lord Wellington was inexerable, 
saying he must make an exemple to secure himself in the perfect obedience 
of officers to their orders, and it had the effect.” 

It will not be out of place to close this discussion with an anecdote of 
very recent uccurrence illustrating our remark above, that the Duke is no re- 
specter of persons, and also substantiating our observation of last weck, as to 
the change that had come over the Horse Guards :— 

Lord had leave from Lord Hill fur grouse-shooting ; but before he 
went to the North, he was in London for a few days, and met the new Com. 
mander.in-Chief in the street, who thus addressed him: * Lord , there is 
aright and a wrong place for a man to be in; London is the wrong place for 
you, and (naming the head-quarters of the noble Lord's regiment) the 
right one.” He said no more, and the hint was taken. Were we at liberty 
to mention the name of the noble Lord, it would assist in confirming our opin- 
jou of the strict impartiality of the Duke. 

Further, we may add, that the refusals of leave to Officers of rank, and 
even to one Commanding Officer, specially invited by the Ring of Prussia to 
attend the Grand Reviews on the Cuntinent, are strong indications that the 
indulgent system is at an end. 











THE ARMY—TESTIMONIAL TO SIR ROBERT SALE. 

The subscription fora sword, or testimonial of some sort, to Sir Robert 
Sale, now in progress among the Bengal civilians, is as graceful as it is 
well.merited, and as its object,and the time of its selection, have been wet! 
chosen. ‘Ihe amount subscribed by cach has been limited to a maximum of 
1U rupees, and itis needless to state that no subscription under this has been 
set down. We have not observed what the grand total on the ist presently 
amounts to, but we should think that, by the time the papers are culled in, 
it might be guessed ut by multiplying 460—the number of civil servants—by 
10, the amvunt subscribed by cach—that is, tu 4,600 rupees. It is proposed 
to subscribe for a separate testimonial to Lady Sale; and certainly nothing 
can more tend to enhance the self-satisfaction which her hersie husband must 
feel at the position his own gallant conduct has procured for him, than to 
know becowwingly tho-e who are dewsest to him have borne themselves through 
out a period of unexampled trial, where courage and patience were of such 
inappreciable value. Jtis we trust, reserved for Lady Sale to be the chromeler 
of those fearful scenes in the mdst of which the hearts of so many men 


| prize. 


—yet why should we say poor, 
sleep forgotten ?—in the midst 
memory must not be unremembered. A nation’s gratitude is due to them, 
and will be accorded them—the evidence of the estimation in which they are 
held by their fellow-citizens will speedily be with them. We trust that the 
gallant veteran and his heroic lady—with their bereaved daughter, the wi- 
dow of the bravest soldier who fell at Tezeen, and who, had he found spirits 
congenial, might have saved Cabul—may specdily be restored to their country, 
and, withdrawing themselves at length from the perils of war, live through 
many a tranquil day of the bright autumn of a green old age, to reflect on 
the deeds they have done, and the dangers and difficulties they have endured 
—knowing that, while England remains what she is and has ever been, it is 


on characters and conduct such as theirs that it is h d " 
dwell.—Bombay Times. sher pride and glory to 





THE FRENCH COLONY OF ALGIERS. 


. 
GEN. BUGEAUD'S PAMPHLET. 


4 General Bugeaud's pamphlet is divided into several heads. The first is 

‘On the necessity of dominion over the country for the purpose of Coloniza- 
tion ;” on this point he says,—‘ France has resolved that her flag shall be the 
ouly one in Algeria, and that a grand colony should be formed there. The 
first question to be resolved fur the success of this vast enterprise was the sub- 
jection of the Arabs. With such a population there is no such thing as insinu- 
ating one’s-self into power. They must be conquered, in order to obtain pos- 
session of and colonize a portion of their territory. France then has acted 
wisely, having once resolved on establishing herself in Algeria, in being also 
resolved to conquer it entirely. The work is certainly one of difficulty, but it 
would be still more ditficult to preserve, upon the defensive system, any portion 
of the coast; for, in that case, the enemy would be left in full enjoyment of 
the country, viz. the resources of taxation and recruitment, and would be able 
to keep usin acontinual state of blockade, and to attack us whenever he 
should become strong, or we should have embarrassments to contend with in 
Europe. Not only is the system of conquest less difficult than this shameful 
system of defence ; it presents immense advantages for colonization. It has 
been frequently, and truly, observed, that no colonization is possible without 
cheap labour, or, what is the same thing, cheap provisions. There are a num- 
ber of objects, such as cattle, horses, mules, asses, forage, vegetables, poul- 
try, wood, charcoal, &c. &c., with which colonists could only be supplied by 
sea at enormous prices Cheap labour supposes, therefore, the freedom of in- 
ternal communication, which can only exist by mean of a peace, always pre- 
carious with the Arabs, or by the military possession of the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the country. In the rude war which we have made upon the 
tribes, they have lost, ia the razzias, two-thirds of their cattle, and, neverthe- 
lass, butcher's meat, which was afew months ago 2f. 50c. the kilogramme 
(2lbs. French) at Algiers, is now sold at only 50c. The reason of this is the 
supply of our markets from the interior. Here is one of the first benefits of 
conquest. Many others will manifest themselves with time, and when we shall 
have seriously about colonization.” 

General Bugeaud then proceeds to consider the means of effecting and se- 
curing the conquest which he recommends. He says, ‘‘I do not hesitate to 
assert that the same, or nearly the same, amount of force as wiil have effected 
the conquest will be indispensable for its maintenance. The Arabs are proud 
and warlike. The war of tribe against tribe is their normal state ; from their 
infancy all the males, without exception, are trained to the use of arms and the 
management of horses, and they are incessantly engaged in hazarduus enter- 
We cannot think of diminishing our force in presence of such a popu- 
We should soon suffer from such an act of imprudence. The history 
of the Arabs shows us how prompt they are to revolt, and their antipathy for 
us and for our religion will last for ages. Let us then remain strong in the 
midst of them, if we do not wish to lose ina few days the fruit of all our ex- 
ertions. ‘This course is imposed upou us the more by the consideration that it 
is the only way to prevent our occupation from becoming an onerous one to our- 
selves. With an army of sufficient strength we can govern the country, collect 
the taxes, and promote commercial speculation. ‘The contributions of the inte- 
rior, the revenues of the customs and the octroi, the resources which the troops 


lation. 


soil, will, in a few years, defray the expense of occupation. Such is the con- 
viction that I have acquired by the experience of the results already obtained, 
and the observations that | have made in visiting all parts of the country. 
weak army would only be able, when it had not to co: tend with revolt, to col- 
lect a slight amount of taxes from the tribes nearest to us and most accessible 
to coercion. In a word, a powerful army would have dominion over Algeria, 
would exist in it and be paid by it; whereas a weak army would be almost 
con-tantly a burthen to the French treasury.” 

Afier proceeding at some length with the same line of argument, the au- 
thor gives his opinion of the amount of permanent force necessary in Algeria, 
and the mode of distributing it. He says, ‘* We ought to have two lines of 
occupation ; one in the interiorand parallel with the sea; the other on the 
coast. The stations for the first appear to me to be clearly pointed out ; they 
are Tlemcen, Mascara, Milianah, Meédiah, Sétif, Constantina, and Guelma. On 
the coast—Oran, Mostaganem, Ténés, Cherchell, Algiers, Philippeville, and 
Bona. Ihave not spoken of Arzeu, Bugia, Gigelly, or Calle, for these lecali- 
ties are generally of slight importance, and I think we should evacuate Bugia 
and Gigelly, if we are not decided upon bringing under subjection the Kabyle 
mountains, which surround them. It would be sufficient for the command of the 
ports to havea post of 150 men. But it is probable that they will not be eva- 
cuated ; I shall therefore reckon their garrisons in my calculation. We will 
begin with the west. The division of ‘Tlemcen should, in my opinion, be com- 
posed of 3,000 infantry, and 1,000 of other arms, of whom 500 should be ca- 
valry d'élife, making 4,000; the division of Mascara should also consist of 
4,000, Milianah 2,600, Mediah 3,600, Sétif 3,600, Constantina 6,009, Oran 
7,000, Mostaganem 4,600, Ténés 3,200, Cherchell 2,150, Algiers 10,000, Bugia 
1,000, Gigelly 850, Philippeville, 4,000, Bona 4,000, Gvelma 2.600, making 
altogether a force of 63,200, to which we should add at least 12,000, to allow 
for sickness and other casualties, giving thus a grand total of 75,200 ; and if we 
would do things securely we must really have 80,000 ” 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to arguments to show, that, consi- 
dering the extent of territory to be held, the number is not overrated. The 
following chapter is on Colonization. The General is a strong partisan for mi- 
litary colonization. On this point he observes—* Military colonies would be 
powerful auxiliaries to the army, and would gradually enable us to reduce the 
amount of it: for they would furnish soldiers for ac impaign, and occupy cer- 
taifl points where we are now cowpelled to have garrisons. In my opinion, we 
ought to have carried on the establishment of military colonies at the same 
time with the war, for then we could have fixed them in favourable localities, 
without having to pay anything tothe Arabs ; whereas now that we are at 
peace with the tribes who have made their submission, we cannot take posses- 
sion of their territory without offering an indemnity.” 


His argument is as follows :—*‘* If there were in Africa an European popula- 
tion of four or five hundred thousand persons, then | could understand to a 
certain extent the idea of a civil government ; but in the present state of 
things, I confess | cannot conceive how the idea can exist in the minds of cer- 
tain statesmen and public writers.” The General combats this idea with a va- 
riety of arguments, and adds, ‘‘ There 1s another reason which militates pow- 
erlully in favour of military government, viz., the necessity of governing the 
Arabs. We have subdued them by force cf arms, and by force of arms we 
must keep them 1 subjection.” 

Under the head of resources of the country, General Bugeaud says—‘ In 
the short visits that I paid to Algeria in 1836 and 1837, I conceived buta poor 
idea of the fertility, of the soil, so much vaunted by the ancients. Having 
passed over only the worst portion of the province of Oran, I thought the Ro- 
man historians had dealt inhiyperbole when they called Africa the granary of 
Rome. But since | have penetrated into the country in almost every direction, 
my convictions have changed, and | have ascertained that Algeria produces al- 
ready a great deal of corn, and au immense quantity of cattle, and that it is 
capable of producing much More. and also of adding several other sources of 
wealth, such as silk and oil.” In another part of this chapter the General 
says—** There are vast surfaces cultivated by the Arabs without having receiv- 
ed any kind of manure, and yet they produce an average per hectare (24 acres 
English) of 25 to 30 hectolitres (70 to 80 bushels English) in wheat, and 40 to 
50 1n barley.” #4: 

On the resources of taxation we read, “ The ordinary and religious tax is 
the tenth of the grain and the twentieth of the cattle. If this were regularly 
collected, as it would be with a good governmeut, backed bya strong force, 1! 
would, I have no doubt, produce sufficient to feed the army, and provide in a 
great measure for its general support. i come to this conclusion on consider 

ing the enormous expenses that Abd-el-Kader has gone to, to carry on the war 

He not only formed and kept up an army of 12,000 to 15,000 men, but 
purchased an immense number of horses, and coustructed five small fortresses, 
a cannon foundry, two powder manulactories, and several manufactories for 
arms, besides purchasing from foreign countries large quantities of muskets 
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failed them, but where hers never for one moment quailed. And poor Sturt 


of one who fillsa hero’s grave, where so many 
of the homage paid to his living relation, his 


will be ab’e to create in their stations by the cultivation of a portion of the rich | 


The system of government recommended by General Bugeaud is military. | 


Add to this, the manner in which he levied his taxes—and which is so different 
from ourown. All the public functionaries paid themselves with their owm 
hands ; and it rarely happened for the Emir to receive more than one half of 
the amount really collected. ‘The functonaries were not satisfied with retam- 
ing the larger half : they pressed upon the population in a thousand ways—s- 
strong proof of the resources of the country.’ 

The following table shows the revenue of Algeria from 1831 to the end of: 
the first six months of 1842 :— : 


Years. Civil Population. Army. Amount Received. 
Francs. 
1831 3,228 17,190 1,048,4 
1832 4,858 21.511 1,569,108 
1833 7,812 26,681 2,237,154 
1834 9,750 29,858 2,542,660 
1835 11,221 29,485 2,518,521 
1836 14,561 29,897 2,870,029" 
1837 16,770 50,147 3,705,852 
1838 20,078 48,167 4,178,961 
1839 25,000 50,367 4,469,870 
1840 28,736 61,231 6,610,710 
1841 35,727 70,000 8,859,130 
For six months of 
1842 40,000 72,000 5,663,863 





COLONIAL POLITICS. 
From the Britannia. 

No new statement on the subject of the extraordinary appointments in thiz- 
great eolony has reached the public, and we are left to enjoy our astonishment 
and indulge ourselves in the theory of political infatuation. Inthe conquest 
of Canada an original mistake was made. The French troops had been utterly 
beaten; The French metropolis of Canada had surrendered, and the country 
was wholly our own. Yet we then made the mistake of suffering the language, 
habits, and religion of the conquered to remain on a par with those of the con- 
querors. Not that we shall ever be the advocates of persecution, either civil or 
political; but in all instances the English language ought to have been the 
official language of the colony, the language of the Government, the bar, and ' 
all the general administration. This was the wise policy of Rome in her con- 
quests—a a, justifiable policy, and one which had the important effect of 
finally rendering the conqvered territory an integral part of her power, Our~ 

vlicy, by adopting the contrary means, has naturally had the contrary effeet- 
By suffering the conquered French to retain their language in official transac- 
tions, we have virtually suffered them to forget tiiat they were ever conquered, 
have heightened their natural vanity into provincial prejudice, and have plant- 
ed in the midst of a great British realm a peevish and sour generation whom 
no kindness can reconcile. 

We now have the clumsiest attempt at re€onciliation by wholesale that per- 
haps ever was made—the offer of the highest legal offices to French Cana- 
dians to the displacing of Englishmen of approved conduct; and that offer 
especially made to individuals charged with peculiar hostility to England. Bat 
what interpretation is put upon this extraordinary act in France 1— 

* It is impossible,” says the Journal des Debats, ** not to foresee that at @ 
future period, not remote, a contest will take place between Great Britain and 
her American colonies, similar to that which terminated by the emancipation of 
the provinces now tie Uaited S:ates—a contest which has already commenced 
in the Legislature, and which wil, no doubt terminate on the field of batile. 
This emancipation, now inevitable, will not be determined, we believe, by any 
foreigo influence. It will vegetate, increase, anc explode of itself, by the mere 
force of circumstances, like a fruit which ripens slowly, and is detached from 
the tree by the slightest agitation. It is a singular circumstance that the Metro- 
politen Government should have given the strougest impulse to this movement. 
The Whig Administration caused two measures to be voted by the British Par- 
jiament,which have dune more to prepare and advance the future independence 
of the British colouies of North America than the united efforts of the Eygtish 
Radicals and the sympathisers of the United States could have accomplished. 
The first of those measures ts that which united the two provinces of Canade 
in one. The second 18 that which rendered the Executive Government of Ca 

nada responsible to the local Legislature, in the same manrer as the Executive 
Government of the metropolis 1s responsible to the Parliament.” 

Yur gratitude was earned by the Whigs in so many ways, that the loss of 
| Canada would scarcely be worth adding to the obligation. Yet it may be said, 
| to their honour, we presume they regard it, that during the last three years of 
| their tenure we had two civil wars iu Canada. We must take another frag~ 
| ment from the Frenchman's oracle :-— 

The late events in Canada prove sufficiently what we have stated. The 
Governor-General, who had a Tory Cabinet, experienced such an opposition in 











| the Assembly, that he was obliged to capitulate, and to p'ace the executive 
| power at the discretion of the French party and of the English Radicals, By & 
| singular change of fortune the men who at present compose the Executive 
Council of Canada were almost all proscribed in the year 1837 as rebels. Mf. 
Lafontaine, the acknowledged head of the French party, and a notary, M. Gi- 
rard, whois now a member of the Executive Council, were proclaimed, and 
500 British pounds sterling were offered for their apprehension.” 

What will England say to this? Or what can Sir Charles Bagot say for it? 
| The idea of making a Frenchman faithful by giving way to him argues nothings 
| but a silly tgnorance of his nature. As he never gives way but to fear, he ima 

gines the same thing of all mankind. Just as the Duke of Wellington said, 
|» We must sirip the Louvre, if it were only to give the French a moral lesson ; 
for, if we leave those pictures behind, they will think that they never were 
beaten.” The two insurrections of the Canadas closely followed two mission® 
of Whig conciliation, Lord Gusford’s and Lord Durham’s. Are we about te 
try whether Tory infatuation may not be equally productive ? 

From the Post, Oct. 28. 

The conduct of the Governor of Canada, in inviting to official station, with- 
| in the province, sundry individuals implicated, or charged with having been 
implicated, in the treasonable proceedings of some years ago, could not fail to 
excite deep and universal attention amongst political observers at home. Ie 
did, and it does, appear more than strange that a man lately proclaimed and al} 
but outlawed, should be called into confidential council by the Queen's repre- 
| sentative in the chief of our North American provinces. Men who wished te 
| see raised up a strong British interest, unsuspected in its loyalty, devoted im 
| its attachment to the connection of the mother country, look for reasons for 
ithe Governor's proceedings. We did ourselves deplore any circumstances: 

that could have rendered necessary or politic this seeming encouragement of 
| disloyalty. We knew that great fundamental alterations had taken place, af- 
| fecting the whole internal constitution of the province, and it was for us to im 
quire whether these alterations had not made measures unavoidable which, 
three years since, would have been insane and impracticable. The principal 
| one of these alterations (the Act for reuniting the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada.) which passed through the Imperial Parliament towards the 
| close of the session of 1840, was strongly deprecated by many leading Mer 
| bers of the Conservative party, as being calculated to produce a necessity fox 
| those steps that loyal men continue to view with sorrow. But the Whigs raised 
| their hacknied whine of ‘ obstruction,’’ and the Bill was carried. 

After one or two preliminary clauses, declaratory of the Union, the clause 
laying down the composition and powers of the new united Legislature runs 
as follows :— 

‘* And be it enacted, that from and after the re-union of the said two pro- 
vinces there stall be within the province of Canada one Legislative Counes! 
and one Assembly, to be severally constituted and composed in the manner 
herein-after prescribed, which shall be called ‘ The Legislative Council and 
Assembly of Canada ;’ and that, within the province of Canada, her Majesty 
shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the said Legislative 
Council and Assembly, to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good govern 
ment of the province of Canada, such Jaws not being repugnant to this Act, oz 
to such parts of the said Act passed in the thirty-first year of the reign of his 
said late Majesty as are not hereby repealed, or to any Act of Parliament 
made or to be made, and not hereby repealed, which does or shall, by expres 
enactment or by necessary intendment, extend to the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, or to either of them, or to the province of Canada; and that 
al! such laws being passed by the said Legislative Council and Assembly, and 
assented to by her Majesty, or assented to in ber Majesty's name by the Gov- 
ernor of the province of Canada, shall be valid and binding to all intents and 
purposes within the province of Canada.” | 
- Before fairly comprehending the force of this clause, we must revert to the 

revious position of parties in the provinces. !n Upper Canada there was a 
high Loyaist ayd an ultra-Radical or Republican party. In Lower Canada 
there were the old French, the Loyalist, and the Radical parties. This latter, 
in the lower province, was rather insignificant, and there were various minor 
divisions amongst those unfriendly to the English rule. Some were for an mM 
lependent Republic,a few for an offer of union to the American States,and there 
was in some parties of the lower province a lurking remnant of old notions, in 
which dreams of feudalism, and vague unintelligent visions of a separate monar- 
chy,were mixed up. There were other subdivisions, to which we need not parti- 








and ammunition; and yet he is sa d vy the Arabs to have been still in posses- 
sion of a large amount of treasure at the time when his power was ove rthrown. 





cularly allude, but it should be understood (and it is mere peddling to deny} that 
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the Radicals of either province—even the Franco-Canadians of Lower Cana- 
Ge—weré hot unanimously disposed to a separation from Great Britain. 

It was predicied of the Union Act that by bringing togetber the Radicals of 
Upper and the French party of Lower Canada, the hands of the Opposition 
w ould be strengthened, Lord Jobn Russell was told so in the House ot Com 
@ ons, but his Lordship would not listen to remonstrances egainst the Bill. _ 

Bat the Union Act was not simply an act of union, it combined and fortified 
refractory and disaffected Opposition, but it did more. To the Legislature in 
which that Opposition was to rule triumphant it gave powers not previously 

ssed by the Colonial Parliament. Responsible government isa fine phrase, 
éut it may be very unmeaning and very mischievous when not adapted to the 
time and place where it is attempted to be carried into practice. Read the 
«clause above quoted, and it will be seen that the Colonial Legislature e xercise 
powers within the colony scarcely exceeded by those of the Lords and Com- 
snons within the United Kingdom. The imperial Parliament is virtually de- 
Sarred from direct interference with the acts of the Council and Assembly. 
There are, certainly, clauses of reservation, empowering the House of Lords 
or Commons to address the Sovereign against Bills, in which event the Royal 
assent will be withheld; but this does not remove the difficulty which the 
Union Act and the theory of responsible government impose upon the Govern- 
or, in his dealings with an unmanageable House of Assembly. é 
The question then is, what resource has the Executive against a determined 
and systematic opposition on the part of those whom the Act of Parliament 
made predominant in the Legislature! The truth, we fear, is, that as the law 
stands he had no alternative. Call the law good, orcall it bad; but be it the 
-one or be it the other, it is equally binding on Sir Charles Bagot, and he had 
to choose between anarchy and the measures for which certain journals, calling 
themselves Conservative, are now so consistent and rational as to censure him. 
We could enter into a long statement of our own opinions on the law of 
1840, but it would be out of place to do so here. We never put much faith in 
Whig legislation, and we say, if it be bad let it be repealed. But what sickly 
imbecility to abuse the Executive for fairly performing the administrative func- 
tions! With the House of Assembly constituted as it is, could Sir Charles 
Bagot earry on the Government on terms different from those that have been 
so virulently assailed? Would the people who are trying to look important— 
assuming airs of information, and catechising Sir Charles and the Government 
~—would they tell us how he could have acted differently’ Sure we are that 
they know nothing at all about what they are so glibly discanting on, and the 
enormous blunders they sometimes make leaves this apparent enough to all 
who have any real acquaintance with Canada. 
Our own belief is that Goverment acied under pressing and overruling neces- 
sity, and we cannot too deeply lament that necessity. 





She Albion. 


retrace the path, for the purpose of restoring the ancient regime, would have 
provoked resistence before which the ment would have fallen, if the co- 
lony itself had not been lost to the British Crown. The report of Lord Durham 
indicated another and a wider course. That the government has pursued—to 
the sore chagrin of the friends of despotism in both countries; but with the 
sanction and approval of all who believe that no government can be safely ad- 
ministered which is not based on the affections and supported by the approval 
of the governed. 


[The Times even has its Kingston correspondent. The following is one of 
the letters. ] 


The following is an extract from a letter dated Kingston, the 24th of Sep- 
tember last, and written by a gentleman whose opportunities for acquiring in- 
formation and forming a correct judgment upon the affairs of the colony are 
very considerable :— 

‘Our Parliament has assembled, and after spending some eight or ten days 
in controversy, have so adjusted parties as to unite a large majority, perhaps 66 
out of 84, in support of Sir Charles Bagot. It is settled that the session will 
be terminated in three or four weeks, and another called in February. The 
business of the country is now likely to be done, and I hope well done ; for al- 
though our ultra loyal people are now very vehement against Sir Charles Bagot, 
yet | have much confidence in the Canadians who are called to the council, and 
believe that they will candidly unite with their other fellow-subjects, and har- 
moniously carry on the government of the country. 

“* The pacification with the States is a most auspicious event for these pro- 
vinces. The alteration in the corn laws at home is favourable to us. Upwards 
of 40,000 immigrants have been landed at Quebec this season, and the whole 
are already absorbed by the wants of the province, and our means of absorp- 
tion for the future must rapidly increase. So much for a hurried glance at our 
present state.” . 

— 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 
From the London Times, Oct. 25 


Mansion-House.—The British American Association for Emigration and 
Colonizattion.—Mr. Bourd:l\lon yesterday attended the justice-roem as solicitor 
to the British American Association for Emigration and Colonization, to which 
his lordship’s attention had been cailed on Saturday. His Lordship had, after 
the ex parte statement had been made on that day, expresseed a wish that no 
account should go forth to the world until the association should be afforded au 
adequate opportunity of showing that the complainis made against it were 
groundless; and an assurance was given that the wish should be complied 
with. ‘To the surpise, however, of the committee, a statement appeared in a 





[From the Globe } 
That which Sir Robert Peel’s government is to the monopolists, the pro- | 
ceedings of Sir Charles Bagot, as Governor-General of Canada seem to be to | 
the knot of Tories who enjoyzd exclusively the patronage and pay of govern. | 
ment in Canada. Who would have thought that the good old plan of mak. | 
ing the personal and political rights of the many subservient to the aggran- 
dizement of the few—a system ofpol cy which had prevailed in Canada until 
it had alienated the bulk of the inhabitants from the British government, — | 
who could have anticipated that such an excellent and long-existing system | 
of Tory rule should have receiygd .ts coup de grace from a Vory hand direet- 
ed by a Tory government! This wasa blow so unexpected, and so positively 
astounding, that the ** Family Compact” in Canada has been almost frighten- 
ed into fils by the surprise, and the Tory journals at home are one day specu. 
lating as to the cause, and the next lamenting over the consequences, of the 
catas rophe ! } 
‘Vhat a Tory Governor-General should recognise the Whig-Radical doctrine | 
of “ responsible government,” and endeavour to allay ancient feuds and con- 
ciliate estranged affections by admitting to a share in the government two 
gentlemen who possess the confidence ofa large party in the colony, was cer. 
tainly an epoch in its history. We trust and believe that from it wil! be 
dated the commencement of a long, uninterrupted course of tranquillity and 
prosperity; the government in unison with the views and feelings of the peo- 
ple; and the people reciprocating confidence in the government and a clicer- 
fal obedience to the laws. 


That Sir Charles Bagot is merely the instrament of effecting the changed 
palicy of the purent government toward Canada, there is every reason tu be. 
heve. It is not probable that he would have taken upon hims lf—without 
being guided and fortified by the directions of the British Cabinet—the re. 
sponsibility of a * revolution”’—su the ministerial! Post designated the change 
—so certain of causing the loudest imaginable complai:ts from the edique | 


which has deprecated every concession to popular opinion, and who were sure 
to be encouraged in their opposition by the organs of ‘Toryism at home. 
‘Lhe alternative of gratifying the ascendant few at the risk of provoking re- 
sistance from the manj—resistance which must embarrass the government, 
if it did not disturb the existence of social order in the colony—was too fear- 
ful to be encountered. Conciliation was determined on. The admission of 
two or three Liderals into the Cabinet Couneil of the Governor-General has | 
furnished a gratifying pledge of the future policy of the administration, and | 
has been accepted as the carnest of that amelioration in the state, and im. |} 
provement in the position, of the French Canadians, who form the balk of 
the population of Lower Canada—a change which had become essential to 
the repose and necessary to the developement of the resources of the Colony. 

The Herald of this morning says—** Sir Charles Bagot is really in a most 
snenviable position ; the bid he has already made for the support of the quon- 
dam promoters of insurrection is not high enough; he must make a further 
advance, or they will quickly return to opposition, invigorated by the impor- | 
tance he has thrust upon them.” ‘The dissatisfaction of the Herald with the 
“* position” of Sir Charles Bagot, arises from a conversation which appears to 
have taken place in the House of Assembly at Kingston, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember last. 

** Mr. Moffatt thought this a fitting moment to ask the Ministry two ques- 
tions—firstly, whether they were prepared to support the Union Act as passed 
by the Imperial Parliament; and, secondly, to maintain the civil list as it at 
present stands! 

“ Mr. Hinckes replied that he individually had never pledged himself to sup- 
poertthe Union Act; and he was opposed to the civil list unless vo'ed by the 
Assembly, and not by the Imperial Parliament.” 

4Jpon the conversation—or rather upon the reply of Mr. Hinckes to the ques- 
tion put to the ministry, of which he isa member—the Herald founds the fol- 
Jowing comment :— 

«It is clear from that answer, that Sir Charles Bagot permits the terms dic- 
tated by the Imperial Parliament to be open questions in his administration ; 
while the probability is that the recent admissiuns thereto have given a ma- 
jority to those of his present advisers who agree with Mr. Hinckes,—those ad- 
missions must at Jeast have increased the strength of the opposition therein to 
#te fundamental stipulations on which the Imperial Parliament restored consti- 
“utional government to the Lower Province.” 

We put a different interpretation on the anewer. Mr. Hinckes, and those of 
his colleagues in the ministry who occupy the same relative position with re- 
spect to parties with himself, were doubtless admitted to the Cabinet without 
Seing required to recant the opirions they had openly expressed under other 
circumstances, engendering other feelings, than those by which they were now 
actuated. The object of the government was concession: to have fettered 
the offer of a share in the government to the leading members of the popular 
party with conditions, would have defeated that object, and have revived the 
xemembrance of grievances it was desirable should be forgotten, and provoked 
@xasperation at the moment when friendly co-operation was essential to the 
good of all parties. It is quite possible for Mr. Hinckes, and other members 
wf the Cabinet who concur with him in his views on that question, to be the 
anedium of frieudly dispositions between the Canadian party and the Govern- 
enent, and yet to retain their views on that question. 


| ted to render the most important advantages to the community. 


| sociation was £1,000,000, in £20 shares; that hrs Grace the Duke of Argy'l 


idale, Lord Forbes, Lord Dutfus, Lord Belhaven, Lord Elibank, Lord Kil- 


| North America, by whieh iis objects are closely interwoven with the interests 


| their leading in a new country, but coutinuing tll they should be located on 


{names of the commissioners, Sir Wiliam Ogilvie, Bart., Sir William Durbar, 


| St. Lawrence. about half-way between Quebec and Montreal, for the purchase 


newspaper, and of the most garbled and anfair description, to the prejudice of a 
company formed for the accomplishment of a vast public object, and calcula- 


The Lord Mayor said be had not seen the account alluded to, but he was 
convinced it was not writien by the reporter who regularly attended the jus. 
tice-room, and who was aware of the impropriety of publishing complaints 
against pubic bodies yntil due time should be yviven for their refutation, The 
injustice of such premature disclosures was likely to be injurious to the news- 
papers themselves, as well as to those agains! whom they were aimed. He 
was ready to attend to the subject. 

Mr. Bourdillon said that a sweeping condemnation coming from the chief 
magistrate was calcula‘ed to do serious mischief, and he should show that the 
conduct of the association was strictly honourable and correet. 

For the purpose of making the case intelligible it is necessary to give an out. 
line of what occurred on Saturday, and to present some other particulars con- 
nected with the affair. 

Circulars (some of which were handed to the Lord Mayor) had been exten- 
sively sent abroad amongst the public, representing that the capital of the as- 


was president, and that the following noblemen were amongst the Vice-Prest- 
dents, viz , tne Marquis of Huntly, K.P., the Marquis of Downshire, K.P., the 
Marquis of Bute, the Marquis of Lorn, the Earl of Caruwath, the Earl of 
Dunmore, the Eari of Casilestewart, the Earl of Gosford, G.C.B , Lord Scars- 


roatue, and Lord Macdonald. [t further stated that the consulung council was 
the premier baronet of Scot!and and Nova Scotia; that there was one feature 
in the coustitution of the association as connected with Scotland and with the 
interests of the Scottish emigrant too ingportant to be passed over,—the sup 
port given to the undertaking by an union with the barouets of Scotland and 
Nova Scot a, an order originally created to further the settlement of British 


of a large portion af the Scottish nobility ; aud by the members of that order 
assisilug iu its councils and conducting ts management a careful supervision 
was provided over all ihe interests, not ovly of the shareholders, but more espe 
cially of the emigrants coufided tu its care, a supervision not ceasing with 


their settlements and providing for their future happiness. 


The names of 34 Scotch baronets are given in the list of the vice-presidents 
following those of the noblemen above-mentioned, and after these are the 


Bart., Sir Robert Barclay, Bart., Sir Allan Napier M’Nab, Sir Richard Brown, 
and Mr. Thomas Rolph. The offices of the association are stated to be at No, 
29, New Bridge s'reet, Blackfriars. 

The prospectus states further that the operations of the association are in- 
tended to be commenced in several seignories lying on the north bank of the 


of which agreements have been prepared. These tracts, comprehending nearly 
200 OU0 acies, have been selected as being admirably adapted from their geo- 
grapbical position to form together the centre of the transactions of a great aud 
powertul association. 

Several wen having complained to the Lord Mayor that they had entered in- 
to contracts with those whom they covsidered tove the representatives of the 
assuciation to go to Prince Edward's Ireiand in the ship Barbadoes. 

His Lordship directed that Capt. D Campbell,who owned that vessel and Mr 
Haldon, who negotiated with the Emigrants, should attend to answer the charge 
of violation of their contract. 

In the course of the loose and disjointed statements made on Saturday, 2 
great mauy asservons upon the part of the complainants were denied upon the 
part of the individuals accused. 

Ove complainant stated, that he gave up a lucrative business in London in 
order to emigrate, and signed articles to go with the captain to Prince Edward's 
Island and serve the association at 5 guineas per month. After he was on board 
7 days, enother captain, who superseded the first, wanted him to sign articles 
at 5s, a month less, aud agreeing to go to any part of the world. ( Laughter.) 
He by no means relished such a proposal, aud refused to sign. 


Captain Campbell said, the fact was, the first captain was in pecuniary diffi- 
culties aod unable to go out with the ship, and another captain was procuted, 
but it was found that the second appointinent was a very indifferent one, for the 
geutleman who was selected was one night picked up blind drunk in the Com- 
mercial-road, in the society of a low prostitute. (Laughter.) 

Tne Lord Mayor said that such a person certainly was not fit to take care of 
the lives of a number of our fellov-creatures. 

Captain Campbell —Certainly not. But a captain has been since appvinted 
who is, In every respect, qualified for the undertaking. Iam owner of the ship, 
aud charter it, and am naturally anxious for her safeiy on every account, and nu 
vessel can be better calculated, as is admitted upon a'l hands, to undertake the 
voyage. 

The Lord Mayor.—Is it not late in the year to send a ship to Prince Ed- 
ward's Island ? 

Captain Campbell.—Yes ; but ships have been later. 





«‘For a Governor-Generai,” savs the Herald, ‘to select advisers regardless 


of theee conditions’ '—the approval of the Act of Union, and the voting of the Captain Campbeil —No; to increase. 
Civil List by the Imperial Parliament—“ is to the province almost equivalent to | _ Thomas Michell, a sawyer, here stated that he was in a good situation when 


| Mr. Haldon engaged him to go to Prince Edward’s Island ut 2/. 10s. a-week, 


the Sovereign at home summoning to the royal councils ministers who were 
favourable to a repeal of the union between England and Ireland.” Not so: 
it rather resembles the admission of persons to the councils of the Sovereign 
whe, previously to the passing of the Catholic Relief bill, were known to be 
friendly to the measure, and invariably voted for Catholic Emancipation : 
which, for several years before that great concession to a proscribed people be- 
came law, was an “ open question ” in the British Cabinet. 

«Why did not the late Lord Suydenham seek the assistance in his cabinet of 
any representatives of the French Canadians!” Because social order, so sadly 
disjointed by the insurrection, was not sufficiently tranquillized and settled dur- 
ang hisgoverment. Had his valuable life been spared, and he been allowed to 
femuin in the government which he had so wisely adininistered jn the spirit of 
conciliation, he would, doubtless, have introduced to his councils those whose 
assistance Sir Charles Bagot, animated by the same views, has succeeded in ob- 
taining. 

The grand mistake which the Herald, and those who in this country and 
(Canada coudemn the course the Governor-General has adopted in this matter 
is, that he had an alternative—except, indeed, that, the adoption of which 
would have risked another insurrection. The question was, Shall the govern- 
ment be administered in conformity with the public opinion, or by the applica- 

tion of physical force! Shall it be a military despotism, or a government of 
‘aw and of social order' The interval which elapsed since the insurrection 
#46 @ transition state, in which it was impossible for the colony to remain. To 


The Lord Mayor.— At a very high rate of insuradce, then ? 


| and agreed to advance him 8!., which was to be paid back out of witness's 
| Carnings. 

The Lord Mayor asked whether there was any written agreement ! 

The witness replied that there was no agreement in writing, but Mr. Haldon 
| uad announced that he would abide by what appeared in print. Witness had 
broken up bis house in order to go; and the incunvenience he was put to was 
immense. Mr, Haldon was anxious that witnes$ should go without any agree- 
ment at all, but the proposal was at once rejected. 

Mr. Haldon most solemnly assured the Lord Mayor that the most complete 
arrangements had been made on board for the reception of the emigrants in 
clothes adapted to the climate, and provisions, and every thing necessary for 
their location, were in readiness at Prince Edward's Island. He (Mr. Haldon) 
had insured the lives of the emigrants, too, for the benefit of their relations 

The Lord Mayor here asked the secretary of the association some questions 
relative to the noblemen and gentlemen of the association. He had, he said, 
observed the name of His Grace the Duke of Argyle under the head of Presi- 
dent, and he wished to know whether that name appeared by the Duke’s au- 
thority. 

The Secretary.—Most undoubtedly it does. His Grace takes the great- 
est interest in the subject, and is most active for the benefit of the asso- 
ciation. 








The secretary admitted that he never saw more than three of the commis- 
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sioners at the office, but that number was sufficient for all the t sactions 
the association, who were bound by the acts of the iitailesionene:- # 


A young man here complained that he had sold certain goods for the use of 


the vessel, but had received no money, but bills in yment. 

Captain Campbell declared that 3,000/. worth goods were on board, and 
the vessel was at Gravesend, and the delay had been only caused by the de- 
lay of certain machinery. 

We omit several ranning comments made by the persons who appeared to 
make complaints. 

The case was postponed by the Lord Mayor. 

Yesterday, after the observations made by Mr. Bourdillon upon the stability, 
and respectability, and signal importance of the association, that gentleman 
stated, that he rejoiced in having the opportunity of manifesting beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that the Duke of Argyll sanctioned and most warmly ap- 
proved of and recommended its objects. He then produced a book of the pro- 
ceedings of the association, and pointed out the name of the Duke of Argyll 
written by his Grace, as chairman. ’ 

' oo Lerd Mayor.—Does the Duke hold any interest in shares in the asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Bourdillon.—Yes, certainly he does. I have here an account in a news- 
paper of the 23d of July, detailing what took place at # dinner given by the 
association to Sir Allan M'Nab, and at which a noble Duke presided. That is 
another evidence of the stability of the assiciation. 

The Kord Mayor did not consider that satisfactory evidence. He wished to 
know whether any other persons attended to make complaints ! 

Mr. Bourdillon said there was not one. The vessel was, he declared, one of 
the most perfect in the opinion of the Government, and supplied with every- 
thing for the support and comfort of the emigrants, and he challenged the most 
rigid inquiry with regard to her in every respect. 

The Lord Mayor.—It was complained on Saturday that people were not paid 
for supplying the vessel. 

Here a man named Eden, who complained on Saturday, stated that he had 
nothing now to say. 

The Lord Mayor.—The emigrants who complained on Saturday said that 
they left good employments to go with youto Prince Edward’s Island, and 
that the contracts with them have been broken. 

Mr. Bourdillon said, the association had nothing to do with the emigrants 
going out. Mr. Haldon engaged with them. 

The Lord Mayor here observed that there appeared to be a vast deal of con- 
fusion and mystitication about the whole affair, and he did not wonder that poor 
men should feel suspicious about it. 

J. L. Blackman,an iron-moulder, stated that he engaged with Mr. Haldon to 
go to Prince Edward's Island. Mr. Haidon gave a very good account of the 
place, and said that witness might make his fortuve there. ; 

The Lord Mayor.—Did he say what sort of a place it was in winter ? 

Blackman.—He said :t was cold in winter. (A laugh.) Witness was to have 
3/. a-week for three years with the association, and to have then the liberty to 
reside in the island, on which he was to have five acress of freehold land, at 
»/ an acre. Mr. Haldon said the land was like that of Gloucestershire or Wor- 
cestershire, and would grow anything that was sown in it. Witness had given 
up a situation of 2/. a-week to accept the offer three weeks last Saturday, and 
never had got a shilling from Mr. Haldon. 

The Lord Mayor.—Did you consider you were going out for Mr. Haldon or 
the association ? 

Blackman said, he thought he was going for the association. 

The Lord Mayor (having looked over some papers banded to him) said that 
Blackman’s contract certainly was with Mr. Haldon. His Lordship again 
condemned the delay which had taken place as to the starting of the vessel, 
an said it was a sirange time of the yearto send out a vessel to sucha 
place. 

Mr. Bourdillon admitted the fact of the lateness of the year for the voyage, 
but said that 40,000 persons were already at their destination,and that the Duke 
of Argyll was most anxious about the departure of his Highlanders, who are in 
great multitudes unable to obtain employment at home. 

The Lord Mayor really did not think the Dake would wish his Highlanders 
to go out at such a period of the year. 

Mr. Bourdiilon.—This association is, my Lord, the child of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, who acts from the most benevolent motives, and is supported in his views 
by all the first men in Edinburgh and other parts of Scotland. I am happy 
that this has taken place, although intended as an injury to the association. 

The Lord Mayor.—You think it will operate as a good advertisement ? 

Mr. Bourdillon.—Exactly so. We challenge inquiry, and are sure that the 
more there is made the better it will be for the association. 

James Hammond, an engineer, who had engaged to go to Prince Edward's 
Island, stated that Mr. Haldon led him to believe that the association had eve 
rything to do with the engagement. He bad been told that all the preparations 
had been made, not with money, but with bills, and he felt not inclined to go on 
that account.and for six weeks he was led to believe he would have an advance. 
There was a great deal of mystery about the transactions which gave much dis- 
satisfaction. 

_ Childs, the constable to whom the complainant had made these representa- 
tions in the first instance, handed in several names of persons who he said were 
desirous of complaining of violation of their contracts by Mr. Haldon or by 
the association ; but 

The Lord Mavor advised Mr. Haldon to retire and make some arrangement 
with them ; and his Lordship stated, that he would on Tuesday write to the 
Duke of Argyll upon a subject of such deep interest to the public. 

From the Post, Nov. 2. 
BRITISH “AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Lord Mayor stated, upon taking the chair at the Mansion-house yester- 
day, that, having been daily importuned by applications from persons who had 
intended to proceed to Prince Edward's Island by the ship Barbadoes, and also 
by applications from tradesmen and others, who complained of non-payment of 
the amounts of stores supplied to that ship, he had, upon the authority of the 
solicitor to the association, written to his Grace the Duke of Argyil, who was 
stated to be the president of the body. He considered it necessary, after what 
had been said with respect to the association, to submit his letter to the Duke, 
and the answer with which the Duke had honoured him, to the public, to whom 
the statement had been made. His Lordship likewise mentioned that he must 
be understood as not holding himself responsible for every article which ap- 
peared upon the subject of the association in the newspapers of the day, and he 
declared that he should very deeply regret if anything he had uttered had done 
injury to any well-intentioned persons, or had ealculated to misrepresent their 
objects and motives. He had felt it to be an imperative duty upon him to have 
the claims of those who applied to him under such extraordinary circumstances 
duly investigated ; the solicitor to the association courted inquiry as the best 
advertisement they could obtain, and that it was a source of great satisfaction 
to the body that the complaints had been, made, as investigation was the surest 
mode of proving that everything connected with it was in every respect ho- 
nourable. 

The following are the letters the Lord Mayor referred to :— 


** TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. : 

“Mv Lord Duke—I take the liberty to state to your Grace that a complaint 
has been made before me, as chief magistrate, by several emigrants about to 
proceed to Prince Edward's Island (at this very late season of the year), for a 
company called the British American Association. The circumstances con- 
nected with the agreement of these people appeared to me to look very suspi- 
cious ; but being informed by their solicitor that your Grace took a deep inter- 
est in the scheme, my doubts were in a great measure removed. : 

‘« May I take the liberty to inquire whether your Grace be a shareholder in 
this company, and whether it be the fact that you consider yourself liable for the 
pecuniary transactions of the parties here who have the management? It is on 
public grounds alone that I make this application to your Grace. 

“I beg to inclose your Grace a prospectus which those poor people left with 
me, and { have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your most devoted and obedi- 
ent servant, “ Joun Pirig, Mayor. 

‘‘ Mansion- House, London, Oct. 25.” 


“TO THE LORD MAYOR. 

“ My Lord—I am very much obliged to your Lordsnip for your communi- 
cation of the 25thinstant. I certainly took adeep interest in the British 
\merican Emigration Society, having upon my estates in the Western High- 
lands and Islands tuo large a population from the space inhabited 
by them, and wishing, of vourse, that many of them should bave the oppor- 
tunity, if they wished it, of emigration to North America, in such a manner 
as would be most advantageous for themselves, and I consented 10 be named 
president of the society ; but from several of their proceedings lately, Iam 
now desirous of withdrawing my name from the roll of subscribers or — 
holders, as they are called; and I have desired my agent, Mr. Nettleship, 0 
4, l'rafalgar-square, to ingiure into the late proceedings before your Lordship, 
and to acquaint you with the result. 

“I certainly do not consider myself responsible for any of the p 
transactions of the parties in London who assume the mavagemen 
@ompany’s affairs at present. di 

*I subscribed in June lust 5001, upon the implied and understood on i 
tion that no steps involving any expenditure of moncy was to be —— en 
on the partof the company till the sum of 50,000/., was duly certified to 
have been subscribed or placed to the company’s credit by some —- 
other; andI was quite surprised to observe the question brought before yo 
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Lordship lately, as to wages, &c., to be paid to some operatives and emigrants 
upon the company’s account. Referring your Lordship to my agent, Mr. 
Thomas Nettleship, 4, Trafalgar-square, for any further information relative 
to my connection with the company, I remain your Lordchip’s obedient ser. 
vant, ARGYLL. 

* Inverary Castle, Oct. 27.” 

Mr. Bourdillon, of the house of Bourdillon and Sons, 30, Great Winchester. 
street, attorney to the association, having waited upon the Lord Mayor in the 
course of the day, was supplied with copies of the letters which his Lordship 
had read, and retired from the justice-room without making any comment 
upon them. 

Mr. Wright, « merchant, who had been for many years resident in Prince 
Edward’s Island and its neighbourhood, waited upon his Lordship for the pur. 
pose of bearing testimony to the truth of the statements which had been 
made relative to the climate of that region. le had, he said, communicated 
with his Lordship previously on the subject, and he had since that conversa. 
tion had an interview with one of the council of the island, who completely 
agreed with him in opirion as to the hazards to which emigrants would be ex. 
posed at such a season. 

From the Globe. 


The bursting of the British-American Emigration and Colonization Bubble, 
and especially the circumstances which led to the explosion, continue to excite 
no inconsiderable surprise, even among those whose position has enabled them 
to watch the connection and working of similar schemes, and their temporary 
success in drawing the credulous and unsuspecting within their snares. 

The source of this surprise is discovered in the prominent place assigned to 
his Grace the Duke of Argyl! in the formation of the Association, and the con- 
fidence with which the agents of the scheme have referred to his Grace as the 
Parent of the undertaking—a statement which received a considerable measure 
of confirmation from the fact, that in the programme of the scheme, the Duke 
of Argyll was held up as the illustrious ** President” of the Association. A 
long list of Seotcb baronets were included in the list of Directors—we beg par- 
don, ‘* Commissioners”—in whom the honour and responsibility of managing 
the affairs of the Association were invested. That such an Association—the 
Duke of Argyll at its head, and a long line of titled names following, with due 
regard to heraldic precedency, as honoured associates with him in the cause of 
Emigration and Colonization—that such a confederacy of titles and_philanthro- 
py should turn out no better than it should be—a scheme to entrap the unwary 
—another of those bubble-companies, by which so many of our fellow-coun- 
trymen have been deceived to their ruin—was indeed a finale to so high- 
sounding an overture for which few, if any, were prepared. Yet such it has 





roved ! 

We alluded yesterday to the histery of this additional instance of the inge- | 
nuity of impudence which characterize the proceedings. of adventurers whd 
prey on public credulity, for the purpose of cautioning persons of rank against 
being duped into giving éclat to such schemes by permitting the use of their 
names as Patrons, Presidents, Chairmen, or in any other way, until they have, 
by close personal inquiry and investigation, obtain assurance that they are ren- 
dering a service to the public by givir g this certificate of good character to the 
projects, instead of being, as they often have been, the mere tools with which 
knaves have worked upon the unsuspecting, whom they have fleeced by their 
means. ° 

To this extent only we were at the first inclined to regard the Duke of Ar- | 
gyll as blame-worthy. We treated him as the dupe of clever knaves ; who | 
had cajoled him into lending his high-sounding name to their scheme, well | 
knowing that their own would be ineffectual for deceiving even the most sim- 
ple. A closer acquaintance with, and fuller information upon, the subject, sup- 
plied by his Crace’s own letter to the Lord Mayor, place the noble Duke ina 
position from which we cannot see how he can escape without paying the pe- 
nalty of the responsibility he has chosen to incur, by indemnifying every one 
who has been induced to embark his property, or to intrust his person to the 
supposed integrity of the scheme, on the faith of his Grace’s name. From this 
responsibility there is no loop-hole of retreat. ‘* I conserited,” says the Duke 
of Argyll, ‘‘to become President of the Society.” This admission is given 
under his Grace’s own hand. ‘The object for which he gave his name as Pre- 
sident, and embarked 500/. in shares in the ‘‘ Association,” thus becoming one 
of the associates, or shareholders in the company, was one in which he was 
personally interested. His Grace's estates in the Western Highlands and Is- 
lands had become incumbered by an incoverfiently redundant population ; and 
to get rid of the surplus would be an advantage to the soil and a profit to him, 
the proprietor :— 

‘Having upon my estates in the Western Highlands and Islands too large a 
population for the space inhabited by them, and wishing, of course, that many 
of them should have the opportunity, if they wished it, of emigrating to North 
America in such a manner as would be most advantageous for themselves, I 
consented to be named President of the Society.” 

[The Times has two or three articles in a similar strain to the above. ] 








CANADA. 
From the Toronto Patriot of the 8th inst. 
CONSTITUTIONAL SOCIETY. 

A very large and influential meeting of this Society was held on Friday even- 
ing last at Deering’s Theatre, next the North American Hotel. The large 
room and entrances were crowded with a highly respectable assemblage, and 
the best and most enthusiastic spirit seemed to pervade all breasts. 

The Honourable William Allan was nominated President of the Constitution- 
al Society and took the Chair amidst a tumult of applause. Mr. Allan made 
a few very appropriate remarks to the effect that this was the first political 
meeting in which he had ever during his long life borne a part, but that the 
present was a crisis when indifference to the danger threatening the good cause 
would amount to positive criminality. John H. Hagarty, Esq. was then nomi- 
nated Secretarv to the Society. 

The Committee appointed at the first meeting then reported the preliminary 
Address to the People of Canada, which was read in clear and audible tones 
by John Kent, Esq., and elicited frequent epplause. 

Eloquent addresses were made by Sir A. N. Macnab, Hon. H. Sherwood, 
Hon. J. S. Maculay, &c. Resolutions were passed nominating the various 
Office-bearers and providing for the printing of the Address, &c. 

The Officers of the Society were formed into an Executive Committee to 
enter into immediate correspondence with all influential Loyalists in Canada 
East and West, with a view of forming Local Constitutional Societies in every 
District in the United Province, and to collect from all authentic sources a full 
statement of all facts bearing on the conduct and ma!-practices of the Hincks- 
Wakefield Cabinet, to be digested into a Constitutional Grievance Report with 
as little delay as possible. ; 

We were delighted with the high tone of Constitutional feeling which seem- 
ed to animate every bosom at these cheering proceedings, and which shews so 
clearly that the Loyalty and Decency of the land are still prepared to lift up 
their voice in solemn protest against the conduct of the wicked and profligate 
politicians now afflicting the country. 

The names of those who appear in the front ranks of the Society will be 
a sufficient guarantee that tlie Intelligence, the Property, and the Modera- 
tion of Canada are determined to bestir themselves in this Constitutional 
movement. 

[From the same. ] 
CONSTITUTIONAL SOCIETY. 
Deering’s Hotel, 4th Nov., 1842. 

Moved by C. Gamble, Esq., seconded by the Hon. H. Sherwood, that Mr. 
Proudfoot be called to the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read. 

Mr. Sherwood brought up the Report. 

Sir A. N. Macnab, seconded by the Hon. H. Sherwood, proposed the Hon. 
W. Allan, as President.—Carried. 

Mr. Sherwood, seconded by W. Proudfoot, Esq., proposed, as Secretary, 
John H. Hagarty, Esq.—Carried 

Mr. Sherwood brought in the Report. ‘ 

The Report was read by Mr. Kent. 

Moved by Sir A. N. Macnab, seconded by the Hon. H. Sherwood, that the 
Report be adopted. 

Meved by Sir A. N. Macnab, seconded by C. Gamble,Esq , that 1000 copies 
be printed. 

The following gentlemen were then proposed and chosen as Vice Presi- 
dents :— 

Sir Allan N. Macnab; Hon. L. P. Sherwood; Hon. J.S. Maculay ; Hon. J. 
Elmsley ; Hon. Geo. Crookshank ; Geo. Monro, Esq. ; Wm. Proudfoot, Esq.; 
Clark Gamble, Esq.; John S. Baldwin, Esq. ; George Duggan, Esq. ; John 
Cameron, Esq. ; Wm. Campbell, Esq. 

Moved by G. P. Ridout, Esq., seconded by W. Wakefield, Esq., that Wm. 
Wilson, Esq., of the Bank of Montreal, be one of the Vice Presidents. 

Moved by Mr. Kent,seconded by F. Cayley, Esq. that R. G. Anderson, Esq., 
be Treasurer of this Society. 

Moved by Dr. Burnside, seconded by Angus Bethune, Esq., that the Office- 
Bearers be a Committee, for the present, to make all necessary arrangements 
for publishing the Address of the Society, corresponding with the various 
parts of the United Province, ré@eiving subscriptions, and doing every ne- 
cessary act for carrying into effect thezobjects of the Society. 





Moved by Mr. Wakefield, seconded by Mr. Wm. Campbell, that this Meet- 








iag do adjourn to some day, to be named and made k 


not further distant than one fortnight. wan by the Committee, 


JOHN H. HAGARTY, Seeretary. 
The Toronto Herald, Church,and other Conservative papers, contain all these 


proceedings, together with the Address of the Association, which we have not 
room for to-day. 





MR. MURNEY’S LETTER TO SIR CHARLES BAGOT. 
Betvevitce, Nov. 5, 1842. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a letter signed by 
Mr. Harrison, written by command of your Excellency, in which he says :— 
““T have the honour, by command of the Governor General, to acquaint you 
that the course pursued by you at the late election for the County of Hastings 
has forced itself on his Excellency’s most serious consideration. * i 
‘* His Excellency conceives that when an officer, occupying the position of 
one of the confidential advisers of the Crown, offers himssif as a candidate for 
the representation of a body of electors, the fact is sufficiently indicative, that 
such offer is with the concurrence, and forms part of the policy of the Executive 
Government, and it appears to His Excellency to follow, that active opposition 
to the election of such candidate, amounts to an open disapproval of the policy 
of the existing administration. 
“ Although nothing can be further from His Excellency’s desire, than to in- 
fluence the votes of electors, or to limit their choice of Representatives, yet 
he feels that no Government can claim credit for sincerity of purpose, or ex- 


pect the confidence of the people, if its own officers join in active opposition: 


to it. 


_ “His Excellency can have no fault to find with you, individually, for Oppos- 
ing the measures of his Government, or the gentlemen who compose the Coun- 
cil, if you felt yourself conscientiously called on to do so, but when you decided 
upon -uch a course, His Excellency expected that you would have prepared 
the way for it, by tendering your sesignation of the office which you hold under 
the Government, whose measures you felt bound to disavow, and disaprove, a 
course which you have, however, not thought proper to adopt, previous to the 
election, or even subsequent to it. 

‘ His Excellency therefore understands your proceeding in this matter as an 
assertion of ihe principle, that a Government may properly exist while its offi- 
cers are engaged in active opposition to it; and he therefore feels it to be his 
imperative duty, by dispensing with your services as Clerk of the Peace of the 
Victoria District, publicly to mark his opinion on the question, which your oppo- 
sition to the election of the Attorney-General has offered. 

‘T am accordingly directed to apprize you of His Excellency’s determination 
to appoint your successor.” 

In reterring to the Despatch of Lord John Russell, asa guide to public offi- 
cers upon the tenure of office, I find the following clause : 

* These remarks do not extend to judicial offices, nor are they meant to apply 
to places which are altogether ministerial, and which do not devolve upon the 


| holders of them, duties, in the right discharge of which, the character and poli- 


cy of the Government are dircctly involved. They are intended to apply _ra- 
ther to the Hea 's of departments, than to persons serving as Clerks, or in 
similar capacities under them ; neither do they extend to the offices in the ser- 


| vice of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. The functionaries that 


will be chiefly though not exclusively affected by them, are the Colonial Se- 
cretary, the Treasurer or Receiver-Geveral, the Surveyor-General, the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-General, the Sheriff or Provost Marshall, and other officers 
who under different designations from these are entrusted with the same or si- 
milar duties. To this list must also be added, the Members of the Council, 
especially in those Colonies in which the Legislative and Executive are distinct 
bodies.”’ 

I have yet to learn, that the office of Clerk of the Peace comes within the 
meaning of this Despatch, or the character or policy ef the Government are 
directly involved in any of the duties of his office; it only requ res an inge- 
nuity worthy of the occasion to give such a construction to this Despatch. 

The cour-e [ pursued in the successful opposition I offered to Mr. Baldwin, 
was precisely the same that I offered tohim when he was a member of the 
Government, under the administration of the late Lord Sydenham, and which 
Opposition would have been equally success with the last, but for the violence 
and intimidation used by the friends of Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin and his 
friends again attempted the same system. Nor was this the only intimidation 
resorted to; the Committee of Mr. Baldwin, upon his advice no doubt, and 
he too, authorised by your Ercellency’s Cabinet, warmly opened their canvass, 
by direct assertions, ‘ that all persons ho ding office who would vote for Mr. 
Murney would be forthwith dismissed,” and names were used for the purpose. 
Magistrates, Officers of Militia, all were included. The consequence was, that 
mauy excellent and right minded men, were prevented from exercising the 
elective franchise, or enjoying the’ carrying out of those principles which in 
their opinion are conducive to the best interests of the Province. Perhaps the 
wisdom of your Executive Cabinet can draw the distinction between the in- 
timidation of clubs and the intimidation used by Executive threats. I beg to 
assure your Excellency that the effect was, that Mr. Baldwin's clubs did not 
prevent the electors recording their votes, but the threats of the Executive did. 

Nothing has occurred since the previous election to call forth a better feel- 
ing in this District towards the Administration of your Excellency, but, on 
the contrary, many high-handed and arbitrary measures of your Excellency’s 
Government, together with the formation of a Cabinet of men, whose political 


characters cannot gain for them or yourself the esteem of honest men, has* 


created a strong feeling of indignation and disgust in the minds of all loyal 
men. Your Excellency has wisely come to the conclusion, that my opposition 
to Mr. Baldwin, ‘amount to an open disapproval of the policy of the existing 
Adiministration.”’ 

Your Excellency may rest assured, that the resignation of which you 
speak would have been offered, if | had thought for a moment that the oflice 
came within the Despatch of Lord John Russell; but not believing this, I did 
not feel justified in depriving your Excellency's liberal minded Cabinet of the 
pleasure of carrying out those tyrannical measures, which have characterised 
their procecdings. , 

“beg further to assure your Excellency, that my resignation would have 
been tendered upon a former occasion, when the late Lord Sydenham received 
from me, as the Member for this County, the most decided opposition to his 
favourite measure,—the Union of the Provinces; nor is it at all unlikely that 
he who published that Despatch, for the purpose of aiding the passage of that 
measure, would have carried it out to the very letter, if by the Despatch he 
was authorised to have deprived me of my office of Clerk of the Peace. 

I beg also to announce to your Excellency, that I hold the Majority of the 
First Regiment Hastings Militia. Believing that the one office as much comes 
within the meaning of the above Despatch as the other, and unwilling to subject 
myself again to so grave a charge as that contained in Mr. Harrison's letter, 
written by command of Your Excellency, I beg to tender you the resignation 
of my commission. 

I have the Honour to be your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 

Epwarp Murney. 

To the Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, K.C.B., &c. &c. &e. &e. 





SLAVE TRADE. 
Letter of the Earl of Aberdeen to the Lords of the Admiralty. 
“ Foreign office, May 20, 1842. 

‘« My Lords,—I beg to call your lordship’s attention to the subject of the in- 
structions given to her Mayesty’s naval officers employed in suppressing slave- 
trade on the coast of Africa, and to the proceedings which have taken place 
with reference thereto, as detailed ia the papers named in the margin of this 
letter. 

‘** Her Majesty's Advocate General, to whom these papers have been sub- 
mitted, has reported that he cannot take upon himself to advise that all the 
proceedings described as having taken place at Gallinas, New Cestos, and Sea 
Bar, are strictly justifiable, or that the instructions to her Majesty's naval offi- 
cers, as referred to in these pape.s, are such as can with perfect legality be 
carried into execution. 

“The Queen’s Advocate is of opinion that the blockading rivers, landing, 
and destroying buildings, and carrying off persons held in slavery in countries 
with which Great Britain is not at war, cannot be considered as sanctioned by 
the law of nations, or by the provisions of any existing treaties, and that, 
however desirable it may be to nut an end to the slave trade, a good, however 
eminent, should not be attained otherwise than by lawful means. = 

Accordingly, and with reference to the proceedings of Captain Nurse at 
Rio Pongas, on the 28th of April, 1841, as well as tothe letters addressed 
from this department to the Admiralty on the 6th of April, the Ist and 17th 
of June, and the 28th of July of last year, I would submit to the consideration 
of your lordships, that it is desirable that her Majesty’s naval officers employed 
in suppressing the slave-trade should be instructed to abstain from destroying 
slave factories, and carrying off persons held in slavery, unless the power upon 
whose territory, or within whose jurisdiction, the factories or slaves are found, 
should by treaty with Great Britain, or by formal written agreement with 
British officers, have empowered her Majesty’s naval forces to take these steps 
for the suppression of the slave trade ; and that if, in proceeding to destroy 
any factory, it should be found to contain merchandise or other property which 
there may be reason to suppose to belong to foreign traders, care should be 
taken not to include such property in the destruction of the factory. 

With respect to the blockading rivers, it appears from the papers referred to, 











mye! 


that the terms blockade and blockading have been used by British naval 
officers, when adverting to the laudeble- ice of stationi isers off the 
slave-trading stations, with the view the Corer to iospennt vessels carrying on 
slave-trade contrary to treaties between Great Britain the powers to whi 
such vessels belong. 
“But as the term blockade properly used extends to an interdiction of all 
trade, and indeed all communication with the place blockaded, I beg leave to 
submit for your lordships’ consideration, whether it will not be proper to cau- 
tion her Majesty's naval officers upon this head, lest by the inadvertent and re- 
peated use of the term blockade, the exercise of the duty confided to British 
officers in suppressing slave-trade might, by any one, be confounded with the 
very different one of blockade. “Thave, &e, ABERDEEN.” 


Summary. 


Three or four years ago the papers were filled with accounts of the superior 
excellence of some French steam-vessels, then under construction,over any that 
our Navy possessed. We ivok ieave at the time to doubt the truth of these 
statements, and we are right in our conjectures ; for we perceive that the first 
of these vessels that has-been got ready—the Gomes—has just made an expe- 
rimental voyage across the Atlantic, the result of which is as follows :— 
distance from Cherburg to New York, by Fayal, is 3,700 miles, which was 
performed in nineteen days’ steaming, in calm and light winds, except three - 
days, when there was a fresh breeze. The consumption of coals was 730 
tons! the horse-power being 450—the speed averaging about eight knots. 
This vessel is intended to carry an armament of twenty guns, namely four 80- 
pounders, four 30-pounder shell-guns, and twelve 30-pounder shot-guns. The 
guns were not on board during the voyage alluded to, otherwise it must have 
been very considerably pretracted. In fact, we should imagine, from the reports 
we have heard, that the whole affair is a decided failure. 

A Characteristic Relict of the Grand Army —There is still in existence an 
extraordinary woman, whose maiden name was Thérése Figeur, but who was af- 
terwards married to, and is now the widow of, aman named Sutter. At an early 
age she was induced by circumstances to enter as a soldier m the Allobroge 
Legion. This was in 1793, and she took part at the siege of Toulon. The 
next year she was removed to the 15th Dragoons, and made the campaign of 
Catalonia with the Army of the Eastern Pyrennees. When the Convention 
interdicted women from servnig, the Generals of this Army obtained a special 
exception in her favour. She was in Bonaparte’s campaigns in Italy. After 
the battle of Novi, she entered the 9th Dragoons, in which regiment she fol- 
lowed the war in Piedmont. The First Consu! granted her a pension ef 200f. 
for her distinguished conduct as a Dragoon during eight years. In 1802 she 
was again enrolled in the 9th Dragoons, was at the battles of Austerlitz and 
Jena, and continued her career until the capture of Berlin. In 1810 she went 
into Spain as one of the Imperial Guard, and in 1812 was made prisoner near 
Burgos by one of the Curé Merino’s guerilla parties, and sent into England. 
She returned into France in 1814, andon the eve of the Emperor's departure 
for Waterloo’, was presented io him in her uniform as a Chasseur of the Impe- 
rial Guard. Certificates signed by several Marshals and Generals attest that 
she received a gun-shot wound at Toulon, four sabre wounds in Piedmont, had, 
four horses killed under her, and saved the lives of General Noguez and seve- 
ral other officers, She is now, 69 years of age, and continues to enjoy her pen- 
sion. M. St. Germain Leduc, a friend of this female warrior, has from her 
dictation a history of her strange eventful life, which forms one of the most 
interesting books that has been published for many years.—Galignani’s Mes- 
senger. 

(This is something for the Hen-Chartists to crow over.] 


At the Mint, the money-makers are daily at work on the new coinage, both 
gold and silver, so as to meet the demand on the Bank of England for bullion 
during the October dividends. The average quantity of specie struck since 
the light gold panic, has been 300,000/. per week. The Bank received no less 
a sum than 6,500,000. sterling in light sovereigns and half-sovereigns, in con- 
sequence of tue Royal proclamation. 

A Scene on the Shore of Genoa —Immediately under it a group of nine boys, 
all clothed in Murillo-tinted rags, and varying in age from about twelve to five, 
had congregated themselves upon a heap of sand and pebbles, and during the 
space of two hours that I remained either at or near the window, they never 
changed their position—all of them lying upon their stomachs or their sides, 
basking in the sun, with their heads towards one common centre. I never wit- 
nessed @ spectacle of such utterly listless idleness. Their only amusement was 
the picking out little pebbles, and flinging them at one another, but so tranquilly, 
that no quarrelling or noisy eflect of any kind was the result. Most certainly— 
“In their warm cheeks the sultry season glowed ;”’ but could this alone cause 
the perfect stillness of a group, all of whom were of a sex and age that | had 
ever seen elsewhere appearing to detest stillness, more than even painful fa- 
tigue! Other causes must, | think, have something to do with it. They one 
and all looked in perfect healih, and I could only suppose that habitual idleness 
had taught them to be content with this half-dead condition. Poor little fel- 
lows! Several of them were superbly handsome, with curly locks, and eyes as 
black as slees. I would have given something to have seen them all busily at 
school —Mrs. Trollope’s Visit to Italy. 

The Father of the Indian Army —General Bennet Marley died near Bar 
rackpore on L4th June, a: the age of 89. He entered the serviee in 1771. 


















Died,—On the 3ist ult., at Juilwell Lodge, Middlesex, England, the seat of his bro 
ther in-law, Sir Wm. Clay, J. Tempie Bowdvin, Esq., son of the late Sir John Temple 
and granuson of the late Geo. Bowdvin, of Massachusetts. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1842. 


On reperusing our files by the last Steamer, we find several matters of pub- 
lic interest, deserving attention. 

The letter of the Earl of Aberdeen to the Lords of the Admiralty, relative 
to the operations of the British ships employed on the coast of Africa, for sup- 
pressing the Slave T'rade, is keenly discussed in the London journals. This 
letter, which we have inserted elsewhere, was written for the purpose of check- 
ing the too ardent pursuit of British cruizers when in quest of the slavers. 
Lord Aberdeen particularly objects to the actual blockade of rivers, and to land- 
ing and breaking up the Slave Depots that are known to exist on various parts 
of the African coast. These Slave depots are a sort of cattle pens, in which 
the kidnapped negro who has been seized up the country, is confined until a 
slave vessel arrives which takes him to market. Since the passing of Sir R. 
Peel's Tariff, which admits the introduction of foreign cattle, similar depots 
for horned beasts have been established on many parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope. Like the negro the cattle are caught in the interior, and sent to the sea- 
bgard for shipment. Now it is these depots of human flesh, that the British 
officers have seized on the coast of Africa; but the act has caused so much re- 
monstrance on the part of France and other powers, that the British Foreign 
Secretary deemed it advisable to check it; and hence the origin of his Lord- 
ship’s letter. His words are— 











eee 





“The Queen’s Advocate is of opinion that the blockading rivers, landing, 
and destroying buildings, and carrying off persons held in slavery in countries 
with which Great Britain is not at war, cannot be considered as sanctioned by 
the law of nations, or by the provisions of any existing treaties, and that, how- 
ever desirable it may be to put an end to the slave trade, a good, however emi- 
nent, should not be attained otherwise than by lawful means.” 

No sooner did this letter obtain publicity than the Morning Chronicle, of 
which paper, it is said, Lord Palmerston is the political editor, condemned it in 
unmeasured terms. It was pronounced un-English, pusillanimous, &c., and 
converted at once into a subject of party feud. The French journals too, were 
in an extacy of delight, and forthwith predicted the downfal of the British Na- 
val power, and the establishment of French nautical supremacy in its stead! But 
the sober and thinking part of the British people recognise in the act a con- 
siderate discretion on the part of the British Minister. It is to be lamented, 
they say, that the state of public sentiment throughout Christendom, is not 
more zealous for the total suppression of the Slave Traffic ; but since it is not 
so, and since the laws of nations do not allow of such an extensive application 
of the means for its destruction, Great Britain must content herself with exer- 
cising such powers as the community of nations will grant. The plea of hu- 
manity is streng, and would justify England in proceeding to great lengths for 
its vindication; but it is very questionable how far the cause of humanity 
would be served in,the aggregate, by bringing on a maritime war at the pre 
sent mmo it. Far better is it that the British nation should confine itself to a 
course «f practice that is admitted to be legal, than to push matters to extre- 
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mities which may end in shedding torrents of blood, without, perhaps, any po- 
sitive gain to the general cause. 

The anxiety of Louis Philippe to secure the permanency of his own dynasty 
is unceasing—an anxiety by no means diminished in consequence of the death 
of the Duke of Orleans and the alleged impracticable Carlistism of the Re- 
gent, the Duke of Nemours. Some important military changes have recently 
taken place in the highest ranks; among others Gen. Pajol has been super- 
ceded and set aside by a very laconic letter from Marshal Soult, which has 
given great offence to the liberal party. The King exhibits the utmost solici- 
tude for the advancement of the stupendous fortifications in progress around 
Paris, and loses no opportunity of endeavouring to conciliate the army. Un- 
easy indeed leis the head that wears a crown in these days. 

The Mediterranean fleet of the French, however, is about to be reduced, 
which will enable England to do the same. It is preposterous for those 
nations to support two such expensive fleets in that sea for the purpose of 
watching each other. If the national jealousy, or rather the national folly, is 
such, that a fleet of observation and counter observation must be kept up, why 
not agree that they shall be upona smaller scale? Three ships of the line will 
do as well as thirteen, and would be attended with wonderful relief to the Trea- 
sury of each country. The recent change in the Turkish Divan, by which more 
moderate counsels will come into play, adds to the tranquillity of the Levant, 
and the reduction of the rival fleets, as now contemplated, may be carried into 
effect without danger to either. Sir Stratford Canning, the British Minister 
to the Porte, it is understood, anticipates the speeedy pacification of Syria, now 
that the Turkish government has at length listened to the remonstrance of its 
friends, and adopted a milder and more conciliatory policy towards its subjects 
iu the mountains of Lebanon. 

The trade and manufactures of England are in the deepest state of depres- 
sion. The Tariffs of foreign nations exert their influence with singular severi- 
ty. Commerce indeed must soon cease, and then it will be of little conse- 
quence who carries the trident of the Ocean. Every nation, it seems, must 
do its own work. If aman importa pair of foreign shoes, he must be forth- 
with kicked with a pair of domestic ones; if a lady weara pair of French gloves 
no true patriot can shake hands with her; if she appear in a dress of English 
velvet, she must be ducked, and then indeed she will be, as the Cocknies say, 
all vel-vet. 

Within a year no less than six Tariffs have been levelled at England, viz. by 
Russia, Portugal, France, Belgium,the United States, and the Gesman League ; 
and Brazil threatens to follow suit. These nations intend to manufacture every- 
thing for themselves,and for others also,and the practical result will be, when the 
system is fully carried out,that in the public marts of the world there will be all 
sellers and no buyers,and commerce will be at an end. Great Britain will of course 
suffer deeply in the outset, butin the long run she will feel the least ; for her 
markets will be in her extensive and distant colonies, from which she can obtain 
raw articles, and give the manufactured inexchange. From the vast peninsu- 
la of India she can in a few years obtain cotton and sugar in profusion—from 
Australia woo! will be forthcoming in unlimited quantities—from British Amer. 
ica will be her never failing supply of timber, flour, and other provisions. To 
all these regions her children will migrate,and there become the unlimited con- 
sumers of the products of Manchester, of Sheffiield, and Birmingham. But 
Belgium, Germany, Portugal and France have no such outlets or advantages, 
and therefore it is we say, that England will, in the long run, be the gai ers 
in this impolitic course of total exclusion. 


Canada.—We regret to observe that Mr. Murney the successful candidate 
at the late Hastings’ election, has been dismissed by Sir Charles Bagot from 
his office of Clerk of the Peace for the Victoria District. The offence of Mr 
Morney is that of opposing the election of Mr. Baldwin, the Attornay General, 
and by so doing it is pretended that he opposed the government. 

This is a part of the ‘‘ Responsible Government” system introduced by Lord 
John Russell; and that the Lord above will speedily deliver the Cana. 
dians from its cruel operation is our most earnest prayer. Truly it is tyranny 
in its worst shape, and deeply do we lament that Sir Charles Bagot finds it ne- 
cessary to resort to such proceedings. Where are the healing effects of thi 
system, which were so confidently promised! Where is to be found the politi- 
cal tranquillity that its votaries assured us would come in itstrain? The demon 
of Discord seems to preside over all its acts and it is rapidly making Montagues 
and Capulets of the whole province. A curse on it and its authors, for it will 
assuredly cause rivers of blood to flow over the beautiful country where it is 
now unhappily taking root. This we predicted in its outset and every hour 
confirms us in the fearful sentiment. 

We have given insertion to Mr. Murney’s letter to the Governor, in which 
he establishes, that it was not the intention of Lord John Russell, when 
recommending the principle of Responsibility, to carry it tothe unmeasured 
extent that we now see. 








We observe by the Quebec Mercury that Mr. Kemble, who has for twenty 
years presided over the editorial columns of that journal, has retired from h . 
duties, and will for the present confine himself to the Official Gazette. We 
regret the departure of Mr. Kemble, for he always conducted the Mercury with 
the spirit and feelings of a gentleman. The new editor, we believe is Mr. 
William Kemlin. 








From Jamaica.—We have Kingston papers to the 19th ult. 
Morning Journal of that date says :— 

We have been favoured with a view of the statements of exports from this 
island during the present year, and have been delighted at perceiving the in- 
crease which has taken place over those of 1841. The statement is incomplete, 
not including the exports from Port Maria, Lucea, and Savanna-la-Mar. Not- 
withstanding these omissions, it appears that 13,321 hogsheads of sugar, 3,850 
puncheons rum, and 1,233 tierces of coffee have been shipped in 1842, over 
and above the shipments of the previous year. Our British as well as Jamai- 
ca readers will be gratified at the increased production of our staples which 
this statement shews, and will join us in the anxious hope that they will continue 
to increase in the like ratio every year, until our island has reached that piteh 
beyond which increased production becomes an evil :— 


The Kingston 


Hds. Sugar. Phs. Rum. Trs. Coffe 
1841 22,691 8,298 7,570 
1842 36,012 12,148 8,803 
Excess 13,321 3,850 1,233 


THE CANADA WHEAT AND FLOUR TRADE. 


Erratum of the Letter of Mr. John Mittleberger, published in the Albion of 
the 20th October, viz. 
“ Present duty on U. States flour in Great Britain, 


(per DOEPEl) . ob Sods 5 ood sce cess cece cece 4s. 93d. stg 
(Memo. : ditto on Canadian,.-... 1s. per qr.) : 
Proposed duty on U. States wheat entered in Cana- 
da, 3s. per quarter, equal to.......-........ ls. 9}d. per harl. flour 
Difference of freight to Britain from New York (1s.) 
eel Tontiodl, (Ge: Gui 2 sce eileee....... 2s. 6d 


Difference of Insurance, Interest on increased time 

in transit, via New York and Montreal compara- 

ou a eS ae 7. Gils... 4s. 93d.” 

Note.—The above statement is based upon the assumed medium—general 
average of the price of Wheat in Great Britain—taken in Sept., viz. 64s. a 
65s , and is of course liable to fluctuation equally with the general averages, 
but should that average prevail at 54s. to 56s. per quarter, the substitution of 
a Colonial duty of 3s. for the Imperial sterling duty, will permit a continuation 
of the trade through Canada. When the averages are 55s. a 563., Canada 
stands as It would without any change of duty. When under 55s. it will ope- 
rate in favor of Canada both in trade and revenue, providing a prevalence of 
higher averages does not, (as it appears probable will be the case) obtain in the 
British markets ; thus so deranging the Colonial trade and Increasing transit 
as to offer little inducement for speculation through this channel. ‘This ap 
pears to sink the argument that the substitution of the fixed Colonial duty for 
the British Sliding Scale, as regards Colonial Exports to Britan, would give 
greater permanence or certainty to the trade of Export from Canada. Again, 





of the markets, arising from heavy stocks, which is a discouragement of specu- 

lative investment. In further evidence that the trade will ill bear the impost 

of a Colonial duty, instance the proverbial heavy losses incurred by exporters 

from Canada, to which most of the failures of the season in Montreal and Que- 

bec may be traced. J. M. 
9th Nov. 1842. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theatre-—We have witnessed the ‘“ Acis and Galatea,” +as produced 
this week at The Park Theatre, and, to plunge at once in medias res, we are 
disposed to quarrel with it seriously. The original composition is a Pastoral 
Cantata, composed of simple but elegant material, not possessing plot or inci- 
dent enough for stage action; but it has been tortured by some scribbling 
Jackass into some faint resemblance of a two-act drama, through the medium of 
some very shallow and inapt dialogue, and is heralded to the world as a Comic 
Opera. Where the comedy, properly so called, can be supposed to exist, 
we are at a loss to imagine, unless it be in the maudlin dialogue put into the 
mouth of Damon (Andrews) The fact is, in the genuine cantata, that Acis 
and Galatea are rustic lovers ; each sings the praises of the other, or warbles 
out the delicious misery of love in absence : they meet and tell each other, in 
song, how impossible it is for either to forget the other; and, whilst in this mu- 
tual bliss of simple pastoral enjoyment they are overheard by the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, who is also enamoured by the nymph. The monster, enraged at 
the happiness from which he is shut out, gives vent to his fury and despair, and 
then heaves the fragment of a reck at Acis, which kills him. His death is la- 
mented in choral strains by the people of the vicinity, and—voila tout. 

Now this delightful little cantata, which really belongs to the period of the 
Iliad, is blown up into the rank of an opera, the giant is most appropriately (') 
termed a Mountain Fiend ; he flings Acis on the ground and abducts poor 
Galatea. The prostrate lover is picked up by Ulysses, Ajax Telamon, and 
others, who put a sword into his hands, and bid him lead them on in pursuit of 
The Fiend. By-the-bye, the wise Ulysses is made to talk rank ribaldry and 
nonsense, and the rough and warlike Telamon spouts sentiment. The Fiend— 
we love the term, it is so closely accordant with the belief of the age in which 
the piece is placed—The Fiend, we say, takes his fiendish opportunity, when 
Acis is weak and wounded, through a combat hard sustained by him, sword in 
hand against The Fiend’s tremendous club, to throw a huge (inflated) rock on 
the poor youth's head, which kills him as it descends, and then falls on the 
stage without being heard. Galatea comes on, to lament the cruel death of 
her lover, and The Fiend catches up the same novseless piece of rock, and kills 
her in a similar manner. He then cuts, being pursued by Ulysses and Ajaz, 
the former of whom, after a struggle, pitches him into the crater of Mount 
Etna, thus consigning him toa real fiendish abode. The piece concludes with 
the appearance of Acis and Galatea in the abodes of bliss : and where do our 
readers suppose these to be placed? In the Elysium Fields ? No, in the gor- 
geous heaven of an oriental melodrame !—Bah! 

Handel wrote an overture to this cantata, which incorporates a portion of the 
music in the piece itself. This, however, was abandoned, and Mozart's over- 
ture to “The Zauberflotte”’ was given instead ;—a glorious composition, 
doubtless, but having neither analogy nor adaptation of style to “‘ Acis and 
Galatea.”’ Yet a part of this overture, if we remember aright,was played dur- 
ing some of the bustle of the second act. There were one or two introductions 
from other compositions of Handel; this of course we cannot quarrel with, 
very much, and one of these was gracefully sung by Mrs. Bailcy. But the 


charming air of ‘* As when the Dove,” although it was announced on the bills | 


—at least a variation of the line—was omitted, and Mrs. Seguin sang, instead, 
a modern composition which had no more affinity to the general musical j >xt then 
the Sac of a modern dandy to the Roman toga 
was well sung, and it was the only thing that was 


’ 


pleasures of the plains’ 
tolerably done by that corps. The singing of the principal vocalists was deci- 
dedly excellent ; in particular the song by Mr. Seguin of ** Ohruddier than the 
cherry,” which was in fine taste both as to singing and acting; and the ever 
charming glee of ‘‘ The flocks shall leave the mountains ” 
by Mr. and Mrs. Seguin,and Mr. Shrival. But, in the name of wonder,how came 
** The Sapling Oak,” sung by Archer, to be stuck into the piece! It certainly 
was ‘‘ a-propos to nothing,” and isnot a Handel composition either. 

To sum up our notions concerning this representation, we shall say that it is 


was finely sustained 


” 


a monstrous distortion of the original purpose, and consequently an insult to the | 


memory of Handel; the dialogue is equally an insult to classic recollections ; 
but the professional merits of the principal vocalists are great. Its fate was sealed 
on the second performance, after which it was withdrawn. It is well worthy of 


a revival but let it be as a cantata, not as a mis-named opera. 


On Wednesday, being for the benefit of Mr. Shrival, the opera of “ La Son- | 


nambula”’ was performed ; it was repeated on Thursday. Last evening wa; 
for the benefit of Mrs. Seguin, when the first act of ‘‘ The Israelites in Egypt ” 
was sung, and it was followed by ** The Barber of Seville”? in which Mr. La- 
thum played the Figaro. This evening is the concluding one of opera for the 


present, and the piece will be ** Cinderella.’ 


’ 


On Monday, as we understand, 
the Broughams will commence their second engagement, opening with ‘* Love's 


Sacrifice.” 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—We have witnessed the representation here of | 


« John of Paris,” and whoever shall follow our example will cease to wonder 
that the Olympic Theatre is so popular. It has been got up in excellent taste, 


the singing is very tolerable, and much of the acting is superior to what can | 


be found elsewhere. Walcott isa good John of Paris both in singing and 
acting, Mrs. Timm needs not praise here, Miss Taylor was a clever brisk 
and saucy Page, Miss Singleton said and sang the Innkeeper's daughter with 
great propriety, andas for Mitchell himself in Pedrigo Potts, the innkeeper ; 
he kept the house in a continual roar of laughter. By-the-bye Mitchell is a 
desperate gag. but he does it sv facetiously and so neatly, that this very faul 
is the principal charm of his comic acting. His Earwig in * The Boots at the 
Swan” is capital ; he indulges here also in the same quality of gagging, but 
it is quite delightful ; and his adaptation of look and delivery is so completely 
that of a man “ deafasa post,” that it constitutes a very fine trait in his acting 
The house is nightly filled to the utrmost—but that of course. 
CONCERTS. 

M. Maz Bohrer's Second Concert.—As we expected, the second concert of 
this very distinguished artist was attended by all or nearly all the di/ectanti of 
the city. It took place on Monday evening at the Apollo Rooms. On that oc- 
casion M. Bohrer had only the assistance of Mrs. Loder and Mr. Timm, and, 
to the delight of the audience, he took a more prominent share in the perform- 
ances than is usual for Stars of such a magnitude. Every successive piece 
performed by him served only to enhance his reputation; at the conclusion of 
the concert we were obliged to admit,—unwillingly perhaps—that he even tran- 
scended our old and long established favorite, Lindley, and that we believe him 


to be tne Paganin: of violoncellists; in other words, the finest performer in | 


the world in his own department of instrumentation. 
On the first evening M. Bohrer played his own compositions only, and might 
be thought to have that as one advantage. Such an advantage however is 


dependent upon an important contingency, for, although he must well under- 


‘stand the spirit of his own composition, yet if the subject itself be faulty the 


In M. Bohrer’s case the writing and the play- 
On the second evening, however, he played 


artist must soffer by and with it 

ing redounded doubly to his credit. 
an adagio-—the most trying of all tame to a performer—by Romberg, who was 
himself a violoncellist of high reputation, and a composer of undoubted talent ; 
this he performed with the most grateful smoothness, the most intense feeling, 
and the most perféct truth of finger, that the greatest fastidiousness could 
require, and at its conclusion the plaudits were deafening and long continued. 
He afierwards played a sort of capriccw, intended to show the capabilities 


of the instrument; it was the supposed progress of a traveller, per post, and 





7 7 > my — 
the general cause of reduction of prices of bread stuff in Britain is heaviness 


it gave ideas of the post horn, the rattling of wheels, the cracking of whips, 


The opening chorus of ** Oh the 


‘é a 

November 26, 
the rumbling of distant sounds, and other peculiarities, in a sort of musical nar- 
rative. In the course of this he had frequently to introduce his exquisite har- 
monics, (not harmonies, as by a typographic error we were made to say, last 
week,) and certainly these were beautifully done. With all this there is the 
entire freedom from quackery, which we really think he holds in contempt, as 
unworthy of his talents. 

Mrs. Loder sang with much effect, her mode of accentuation is of a very su- 
perior school, and this lady wants nothing but animation and energy to consti- 
tute her a first rate singer, in mezzo soprano or in contralto. 

Mr. Bohrer gave another concert last night, but we cannot now enlarge upon 


' 


: 
It. 





‘Miss A. Girard’s Concert —This young lady’s first concert, at Niblo’s Sa- 
loon, was exceedingly well attended. We did not, of course, expect much 
| from her playing on the Violin, but were really astonished at the superior style 
| of her bowing. It was both graceful and bold, yet it did not appear too mas- 
culine. Her stop, it would be hardly fair to criticise at present, but we think 
she may become a clever artist in time. 





Vn 
NEW WORKS. 

The author of ‘* The Shame and Glory of England,” the Rev. Mr. Lester, 
notwithstanding the severity with which he was handled by the author of the 
“* Fame and Glory of England,” has put forth another work of a similar nature 
to his first romance. As romance reading is now so fashionable, we suppose the 
Rev. author's new production in that line will be read by many persons. We 
have a copy on our table, and several persons have expressed a wish to borrow 
the work, but to this—in justice to the publishing and bookselling craft gene- 
rally—we shall not consent. If people wish to be amused, even with such non- 
sense, it is but fair that they should pay for it. The new work is called “ The 
Condition and Fate of England,” and is published by J. ¢ H. G Langley, 57 
Chatham-street. We commend it to the favour of the critic who dealt so ad- 
mirably with the ‘ Shame and Glory.” 





Lorenzo and Oonalaska.—A copy of a work has just been put into our hands, 
which requires a serious perusal before we can venture to speak fully upon it. 
It is called “ Lorenzo and Oonalaska,” the author is Joseph Rocchietti, from 
Casal, and is published at Winchester, Va. In the form ofa narrative, ard 
that too in pleasing and animated language, it appears to be a disquisition on 
Revealed Religion, and arguments against Materialisn and Deism. The author 
js evidently in anxious earnest upon his elevated theme, and, were it only fir 


that reason, the work well deserves to be read. Mr. Rocchietti is at present an 
able teacher of Italian in this city. 

By the Same author there has just been published a tragedy in five acts. 
called * Ifigenia!"’ intended we presume to be a supplement to the “ Oreste.” 
It is dedicated to his American pupils. 





Audubon's Birds of America —We acknowledge the receipt of the 67th No. 
of Audubon’s “ Birds of America.” The contents of the present number are 
a male and female—Bufl-breasted Sandpiper—Red-backed Sandpiper, sum- 
mer and winter pluinage—Curlew Sandpiper,—male and young Long-legged 
Sandpiper—Schinz’s Sandpiper, male and young. 

AFE LITERARY INVESTMENT.—A Periodical work, long established in a neigh} 

bouring city, needs a partner, with a small capital. 

The work is of well settled reputation ; 1s of solid merit, and yet of a popular cha 
' racter—and has a large list of good subscribers 
| Itis in consequence of a lawsuit, growing out of matters entir | 
| piodical, that 1t 1s desirable to make new business arrangements. 

The work tn question has received the strongest expressions of the confidence of 
the first men in the country, and is considered to be of public advantage, as a standard 
of taste and literature 

Applications say be made to the Editor of the Albion, (if post paid), or to Mr. E. 
Litiell, Philadelphia. Nov. 12. 


LADY who has had muth experience, and success as a teacher of Music, and 
whose references as to respectability and qualifications, are of the most undoubted 
character has still a few leisure hours which she would be willing to devote to the in- 
struction of a few more pupilson the Piano Forte. For terms (which will be mode- 
rate) or further particulars, apply at No. 378 Pearl-st.,a few doors above Franklin 
Square. Nov. 12-3t. 
iw THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAUREN.—A legacy having been left to the heirs 
of Daniel McLauren, deceased, by the last will and testament of Geo. E. Harrison, 
deceased of Brandon, in the county of Prince George, in the State of Virginia, notice 
is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and claim their said legacy. 
Mr. McLauren was a native of Scotland (it is believed of Perthshire)—was formeriy 
| inthe employment of Mr. Harrison as a manager, and died, after leaving his employ- 
ment, about the year 1823 or 29. Any person, who can give information in relation to 
the heirs aforesaid, will address me at Petersburg, Va. GEO. K. TAYLOR, 
Nov. 12-2m., Administrator, &c., of Geo. E. Harrison, deceased. 


M bKCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully irformedt nat the 
4 subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 
| wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
| are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 

| English Bonnets, Hats, and piait, plain and fancy of every description. 

| Plain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
| buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 
| Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 

Silks —Ladies dresses, Gentlemen’s Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
| and Fancy Bandanuas. Piain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Veivets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks, 
| Ttalian Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 
| Olive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 








foreign to the pe 








For further paruculars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vvyse, London. and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-if 
|STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 


| ELGIAN STS AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
| spiendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 

| From New York. From Antwerp. | From Southampton. 

| On 7th June, 1842. On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842. 

| 7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
| 

| 








7th Oct., ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
| manner aod at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 

taking of the same. i 
| The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 

with meals, and Steward’s tees included for $97 624, exclusive of wiies. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 
May 7-6m. H. W. T. & U. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool}, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz"— 

Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 
July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7jAug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 

43 “ 43, ye 13)Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May 

19 Pd i 7 ‘ 


Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, 
Virgimian, |Allen ’ 
North America, A. B. Lowber,| ‘“ 19, 





“ 49, “ ( i 

| 5 © ‘a ‘“ “ 

| Roscius, |J. Collins, | “95, “* 2, 25 13, 13, bs 

} Europe, ja. C. Marshall, Aug- 1, Dec. 1, April 1 rd 19, “i 19, ss 19 
| Independence, iNye, a oe oe ee Oe 25, 25, 25 
Sheffield, IF. P Allen, am, -* i, © 13}Oet. 1, Feb. 3, June 1 
New York, |\Cropper on, © 1, Ss. os S 

| Siddons, Cobb, ‘ oo, “* $8, a > :* 13, “ 13 

; Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) - a 19, 7 19 
Roscoe, H.Huttleson,| “« 7, “ 7, “ 7% 95, 95, 25 
| S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ‘ 13, “ 13/Nov. J, March 1, July 

| Columbus, | Cole, ‘sk, * ©  * Be? 5 ” oe . 

| Sheridan, Depeyster, , “8 7 * 13, “a 13, a 

| South America, Bagley, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J) 19, * ie bo 

|G. Washington, A.Burrows, 7 = a 7) 25, : 25, : 

| United States, (Britton, ss 3 « gro 1, April 1, Aug. H 
England 1B. L. Waite [ih ° 9, * tee oe 4s 

| Garrick, ISkiddy, "| 95, ot’ sets 25) > a> dat @ i 
| | . fov. 1, March 1, July ‘ ’ ’ 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | Nov y with alegant accommo- 


| ‘These shi Q nd ably commanded 
»se ships are all of the first class, @ y i 1 

dations for passengers The price of passage from New Y ork to Liverpool is <> 

$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, ie 


ng wines stores. and bedding. 


Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrdle for any ote ag 


; ’ d therefor. 
narcels,or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signee © “ 
' “A r enis for ships »xford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America oy” 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or ©. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROT 1ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield, anc Ynited States, 
ee " ROBERT KERMiS. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. sshington 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George i , 
ete GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., 


. s, Sid Sherida 1 Garrick, . 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheri z COLLINS ‘z Co.. New York. 


WM. & IAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool 


THE ALBION, a 

Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all parts of the = ~ 7 "pare 

the British provinces of North America, by the Mails of that day. fi io Sooks, 

| clay-street, American Hotel. New York, where ai! communications, e in advancs 

| &c , are requested to be addressed. Subscripiion, Six dollars per annum, ar 
| J. 8. Bartlett § J. Paul Proprietors. 


‘Liverpool. 
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